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PRESENT-DAY DANGERS AND DUTIES 


THERE are those who tell us that all our Church systems 
are doomed, if not to entire overthrow, at all events 
to a revolution so complete that they will hardly be 
recognized in their transformed condition; and if this be 
the case, it is supposed that Congregationalism will share 
the common fate. Such predictions are easily made, but 
the facts which warrant so extreme a conclusion are not so 
manifest. The three leading systems of Church polity 
have their roots in distinct tendencies of thought, and it is 
in every way probable that churches will continue to exist 
under the forms which represent these separate tendencies, 
however changed may be the conditions under which they 
are developed, and the consequent diversities of method 
and arrangement. They may change much of their 
vestment, but the systems will remain in their essence the 
same. 

There is in some quarters a disposition to make 
light of organization altogether, and it may be supposed 
that, as Congregationalism is less close and compact in 
its arrangements than its rivals, it will suffer most severely 
from the disintegrating influences which are at work. It 
must be sorrowfully confessed that the action which Mr. 
Spurgeon has taken will considerably help these enemies of 
all churches. It is quite possible, however, to attach too 
much importance to their action. They talk with great 
confidence, and in certain directions they seem to produce 
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considerable effect, but it is not to be supposed that the 
churches are likely to be widely or permanently affected by 
them. Possibly Congregationalism may for a time have 
to bear the brunt of the attack, but hitherto it has not 
been in its churches that those who exaggerate the idea of 
freedom have found their most numerous and effective 
recruits. It has long been the habit of the disaffected 
members of the Evangelical Church party to favour this 
kind of extra ecclesiastical action in which they can take 
part without separating themselves from the State Church 
to which they cling with a devotion that approaches to 
infatuation, and which would be touching in its credulous 
simplicity were it not for the more mundane qualities it 
exhibits. They talk largely about the value of undenomina- 
tional work, and patronize all movements which can be 
labelled with this name, but it is with the tacit assumption 
that their own Church is not a denomination. They would 
keep that Church intact, since through it they have position. 
They desire also to enjoy the liberty of free churches, and not 
content with this, would restrain the latter by binding them 
to silence on their own distinctive principles. The danger 
is lest Congregationalists, amongst others, should be too 
much captivated by such an example, should fail to under- 
stand its real aims, and should fancy that they are only 
showing a like charity with their brethren of the Church 
in exhibiting more or less of indifference to those convictions 
which are their raison d’ctre. 

It is not to be questioned that Congregationalism 
requires from its earnest supporters an almost exceptional 
strength of principle. It has no outward defences or 
precautions on which to rely. As there are no safe- 

eeiediten guards of authority by which it is defended, 
of Congrega- neither are there attractions of fashion to 

onalism. Which it can appeal. It has no careful and 
elaborate mechanism on which it could rely, even were 
the faith of its churches unfortunately weakened. Its 
traditions, indeed, are powerful to inspire those who are 
possessed by them, but it does not rest itself upon them, 
and they alone are certainly not likely to preserve the 
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allegiance of its followers to a church which, in its principles 
and in its aims, defies at every point the spirit of the world. 
Of all systems it is that which is most likely to be weakened 
by any deficiency of spiritual feeling or lack of intensity in 
religious conviction. It is therefore to be expected that, 
in an age such as the present, it will have its own special 
and peculiar difficulties, and possibly there may fall away 
from it some who are found in its ranks simply because 
their fathers were there before them. It has always been 
exposed to the secession of the children of its more prosper- 
ous members into the ranks of the more fashionable Church. 
The drift has always been in one direction, and if its 
current is stronger at the present time than at any 
previous period (which is, however, open to very serious 
question), it is due to the increased wealth and social 
and political influence of the churches, and partly also to 
the more tolerant views which have been entertained in 
relation to the Anglican Church and Churchmen—views 
which are held even by those who most strongly disapprove 
of the Establishment. The tendency of wealthy and 
fashionable young Dissenters to leave the church of their 
fathers, however it be deplored, is no reproach to Congre- 
gationalism. What it really means is that it makes larger 
demands upon individual convictions, and offers no tempta- 
tions to men who are not in sympathy with the gospel of 
Jesus Christ; and certainly it would not increase its real 
power were it by any alteration of its distinctive features 
to become more acceptable to those who are caught by 
the innumerable baits which society and fashion has to 
present. It is well to recognize the strength of these hos- 
tile influences, were it only to show the weakness and 
folly of any endeavour to compromise with them. Were it 
possible to make the doctrine of the pulpit and the 
discipline of the churches more easy and accommodating, 
to take less care as to the earnest teaching and enforce- 
ment of Scriptural truth, and trust rather to the musical 
and ritual attractions of the service ; were the Puritan ideal 
more distinctly renounced, and another type of Christian 
character cultivated in our communities, we should still 
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fail to attain the object sought, and at the same time 
materially compromise our character and weaken our 
power for doing the work of God and our generation. For, 
however unwilling we may be to recognize it, Congrega- 
tionalism is nineteenth-century Puritanism, and in every 
endeavour to divest itself of this character it is simply 
throwing away its most potent force, It is almost super- 
fluous to explain that in saying this it is not intended that 
there should be a close conformity to every idea and 
practice of the old Puritans. Like everything else, 
Puritanism must acknowledge, more or less, the power 
of the Zeitycist, but the great danger of the present time 
is lest, in the endeavour to secure that, there should 
be a loss, not of the form only, but of the spirit also 
Puritanism means a distinct and unchanging antagonism 
to the world—the maintenance of a clear and manifest 
distinction between men whose supreme aim is to serve 
God and those who, even though they may have a cer- 
tain degree of religious sentiment and conduct, are, in 
fact, governed by the maxims and principles of society, 
and worshippers of some of the many idols it sets up. 
Puritanism had an undying faith in great spiritual forces, 
and an earnest endeavour by all possible means to cultivate 
these. Rugged, rough, sometimes apparently too vehement, 
was its-protest against the sins and follies of its age. The 
conduct of the pilgrims as they walked through Vanity 
Fair is a fair representation of the Puritan spirit. Who 
would undertake to say that such a spirit, with the testi- 
mony which it inspired, is not needed to-day as much as at 
any previous period? It is the habit in certain quarters, 
even amongst Congregationalists, to talk in slighting and 
depreciatory style of this old Puritanism, and to boast of 
freedom from its narrowness, its prejudice, and what is 
sneeringly called its cant. It is forgotten that what may 
be called cant to-day had at one time a living and intense 
reality, that there may be just as much cant in the sneers 
as in the thing against which they are directed, and that 
there may be an intolerance in this contempt of the past 
which is, to say the least, as narrow as that against which 
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it protests. It would be irritating were it not so pitiful to 
hear those who never spoke a brave word on behalf of 
truth, and never made a sacrifice in its defence—who are 
revelling in the liberties and privileges which were secured 
for them by the self-sacrifice and devotion of their fathers, 
but which would certainly never have been won if these 
fathers had been of the temper of their children, and 
who give but little promise of being able to impress the 
generation that is to come as these past generations 
have impressed ours, indulging in their small criticisms 
of the men who, in the hour of difficulty and danger, 
upheld the flag of truth and of liberty, and who, what- 
ever else they did, left to the world an example of 
patient endurance and of heroic courage to which there 
are but few parallels in the history of the Church. 

For Congregationalism to be moved by such repre- 
sentations, and to seek to free itself from the influence 
of the old Puritanism, would be simply a _timits of 
suicidal policy. The altered circumstances ‘“Banee. 
under which we live may very naturally produce a 
change in some of our modes of action, but for us to 
compromise our principles, to change our attitude, or 
to lose the spirit by which our fathers were governed, 
would simply be for us to consent to our own extinction. 
It is essential to our own security and strength that we 
maintain the true Puritan spirit, however we may see 
occasion to vary some of the Puritan methods. We may 
adopt a different mode of presenting the old truths of the 
gospel, but unless we abide firmly by the simplicity that is 
in Christ we shall lose the only force by which we have 
affected or ever can affect the nation to which we belong. 
We may, indeed, modify the methods of admission to our 
churches, but the idea of the gathered Church as a com- 
munity of men separated from the world by the Spirit 
of God, and consecrated to Christ by a living faith and 
by a personal profession, must be enforced, or our 
churches will lose their distinctive character. The impo- 
sition of any human requirements which burden men 
without contributing at all to Christian life and character 
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must be avoided. But about the spiritual character of the 
Chureh there must be no mistake either in our teaching 
or in our discipline. We shall gain nothing by seeking 
to minimize the significance of a Christian profession, by 
endeavouring to gather into the Church those who have 
not been first converted to Jesus Christ by speaking loosely 
and lightly as to the obligations of Christian fellowship, 
least of all by weakening in any sense the boldness and 
completeness of our testimony to Jesus Christ. 

In short, our strong line is not in concession, but in the 
firm and uncompromising maintenance of our principles, 
whether as to doctrine or as to Church polity. We may 
be as broad and comprehensive in our sympathies and as 
tolerant in our judgment as men possessed by the spirit of 
Christ ought ever to be. But it would be a mere abuse of 
these great qualities were they to induce us to abate the 
firmness of our testimony to the gospel which we have 
received, and to the idea of His Church which we believe 
has been committed to us practically to work out. The 
easy-going, comfort-loving societies which care more for 
culture than for fervour; which regard enthusiasm as a 
sign of weakness, and consider faith as an evidence of old- 
fashioned prejudice ; whose members desire to be interested 
for a short time each Sunday, but are afraid of nothing so 
much as of intense earnestness ; whose preachers never seek 
to disturb men in the quiet complacency of their own sel- 
fishness and give themselves very little concern about what 
they are pleased to regard as the very small controversies 
in relation to Christian truth or to Church government. 
They cannot show any particular zeal for Congregational 
principles, because, in truth, they have not been firmly 
grasped by those principles themselves. They care more 
for liberality than for spiritual loyalty. They make no 
severe demands either upon thought or conscience, they 
establish no discipline to which men are required to submit 
themselves, their members may be the chartered libertines 
of Christian society. At first it might seem as though 
such a form of religion would be eminently attractive to a 
class who cannot quite get rid of a religious sentiment, but 
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who wish to gratify it at the least possible cost. As a 
matter of fact experience does not prove this to be the 
case. Gifted men of genius may succeed in gathering 
round themselves those of similar sentiments and affinities, 
who persuade themselves that they are contending for 
very large and generous views of Christian life, and are 
doing a good service to both Church and world by the 
position which they thus assume. But they have not 
produced, and they are not likely ever to produce any- 
thing approaching to the impression which they so 
evidently anticipate for themselves. The truth is, the 
religious sentiment, where it exists at all, craves for some- 
thing very different from this. Men are not interested 
in the airing of speculations or the starting of difficulties ; 
they do not recognize the particular charm of a literary or 
religious essay once a week; they see no reason why they 
should occupy the Sunday morning in this way more than 
in any other. Here and there may be found some refined 
child of culture who, as one of them observed to us, likes 
to spend a short time on Sunday at a religious service 
because it has such a comforting effect upon the mind, or 
possibly some who, like the distinguished author of “‘ John 
Inglesant,” feel that the condescension to the weaknesses 
and prejudices of others may have the effect of abating the 
intellectual pride which otherwise their sense of superiority 
might tempt them to indulge. But these are the rare 
exceptions. With the great majority it is quite otherwise, 
and if they are moved to attend public worship at all, their 
craving is for life and reality. They want something that 
will touch their consciences, that will help them in the 
great struggles and difficulties of daily life, that will com- 
fort them in their sorrows, and that will lead them upwards 
into a life very different from that in which they at pre- 
sent dwell. If they have no such desires, they very speedily 
subside into absolute unconcern and neglect, and it may 
confidently be predicted, that if our religious services were 
to be converted into mere functions, they would either 
abandon churches and chapels altogether, or if they chose, 
for some reason or other, to maintain their attendance, at 
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all events so long as it was considered respectable to wear 
this outward show, they would gratify it by attendance at 
the sanctuaries of the national Church. 
Considerations of policy should tell for very little 
with Christian men. If it was necessary to take up 
Spirit a particular ground, even at the sacrifice 
and form. of present influence and the loss of con- 
gregations, fidelity to conscience must be the primary 
and determining motive; but a wise conservatism on 
these points is in harmony with lower and mundane 
views of policy. The strength of Congregational churches 
always has lain, and always will lie, in fervid loyalty to 
Christ and the gospel. Our churches could commit no 
greater mistake than to endeavour to adapt themselves to 
the fancies of those daring reformers who believe that, in 
order to success, there must be a complete revolution in 
their teaching and work, and that they are the people who 
are fitted to accomplish it. A prejudiced aversion to im- 
proved methods is a sign of weakness wherever it is found, 
but it is just as necessary to guard against reckless innova- 
tions, both those which are made without a careful estimate 
as to their probable result or reasonable prospect that their 
adoption will be a distinct gain, and still more those which 
involve, in some way or other, a sacrifice of great prin- 
ciples. There are some who are such believers in change 
that they are for ever starting new theories and new plans. 
The freedom and elasticity of our system enable us to adopt 
every wise suggestion as to method more easily than other 
communities, and it may be questioned whether we have 
made sufficient use of our advantages and opportunities 
in this respect. But Congregationalists need to be warned 
against advisers, who deceive themselves and would deceive 
us with an idea that all that they want is merely a change in 
outward form, whereas it is the spirit of our system which 
constitutes the real offence. This we cannot change. The 
salvation of churches does not depend upon methods. If 
a Church has become unfaithful, has lost the fervour of its 
first love, has lapsed into coldness, the remedy will never 
be found in a mere change of methods. The counsel to 
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the Laodicean Church from the Master was, that it buy 
of Him, come direct to Him, seek His presence and the 
quickening influence of His grace. And the same counsel 
is needed by churches in similar conditions and circum- 
stances to-day. As the life is more than the meat, and 
the body more than the raiment, so the spirit of a Church 
is of infinitely higher value than any of its methods, and 
on the spirit that rules in our Congregationalism will 
depend the future of our history. Faith in God, a faith 
which inspires to courage and sacrifice, which never shrinks 
from the preaching of unpopular truths or the doing of 
unwelcome duty, which trusts, even in hours of darkness 
and apparent despondency, is the power that will make 
the future of our churches more successful and more 
glorious. 

One feature in the present situation demands special 
notice. Hitherto the middle class, who have been so 
large a constituent element in Congregational churches, 
have been identified with the cause of progress, and any 
action of their ministers has not been resented. There 
were few, if any, Conservatives in the ranks of Dissent, 
and it was not more difficult for a Dissenting minis- 
ter to be a Liberal than for a clergyman of the Anglican 
Church to be a pronounced and active Tory. The settle- 
ment of every great question necessarily makes a certain 
number of Conservatives, and the rapid progress that 
has been made of recent years has thus, in the natural 
course of things, caused the presence of a larger Conserva- 
tive element amongst Congregationalists than in former 
times, and especially has this occurred as democratic power 
became more developed. It is open, however, to serious 
doubt whether those whose sympathies are most strongly 
anti-democratic are wise in desiring that the moderating 
influence which Nonconformity has ever been able to 
exercise should be withdrawn from the popular party, since 
it is extremely doubtful whether that withdrawal would 
really tend to the more calm and orderly and gradual 
action of progress and reform which all wise men would 
desire. Be this as it may, it is certain that the effect of 
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such a change of attitude on the part of Nonconformist 
ministers would tell most unfavourably upon the great 
masses of the people. Mr. Green, in his ‘ History of 
England,” says : 


Whatever the advantages effected by this failure of the latitudi- 
narian schemes have been, its political effect has been of the highest 
value. At no time had the Church been so strong and so popular as 
at the revolution, and the reconciliation of the Nonconformists would 
have doubled its strength. It is doubtful whether the disinclination 
to all political change which has characterized it during the last two 
hundred years would have been affected by such a change, but it is 
certain that the power of opposition which it has wielded would have 
been enormously increased. As it was, the Toleration Act established 
a group of religious bodies whose religious opposition to the Church 
forced them to support the measures of progress which the Church 
opposed. With religious forces on the one side and on the other, 
England has escaped the great stumbling-block in the way of nations, 
where the cause of religion has become identified with that of political 
reaction. 


It is not only on behalf of freedom, but on behalf of 
religion that this action has told, and if the force which 
has hitherto told on behalf of popular right were to be 
suddenly withdrawn, especially under the suspicion that it 
was done in deference to the feelings of the richer mem- 
bers of Dissenting congregations, there would be no gain 
on the political side, and there would certainly be a very 
serious loss to that of religion. 

To those who have a wide outlook and a fair estimate 
of the forces that are at work amongst us, it becomes 
es ieee clear that Christian churches, and perhaps it 

and the might be said most of all the Congregational 

people. churches, if they are to retain a distinct 
influence over the people of this country, must be in 
sympathy with the people. It is unfortunate that there 
should be any distinction between the classes and the 
masses, but if it is to be made, then the business of the 
Christian Church is to do its utmost rightly to adjust the 
relations between them. No other body can be in a 
position of equal advantage for doing this important 
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service to religion and to humanity alike. It has a 
message to both; the heart of the Master whom it pro- 
fesses to serve had tenderness and sympathy for both. 
The great laws of the heavenly kingdom, when fully under- 
stood, are sufficient to Settle the most difticult problems 
which disturb their relations to each other. And there is 
a spirit beyond and behind the laws which should create 
sympathy with the weak rather than with the strong, 
and with those who are in poverty and need than with 
those who have abundance. There has been a great deal 
of talk as to the causes which seem to have alienated a 
large section of the people, perhaps the majority of the 
working people, from the Christian Church. It may be 
that the feeling has been exaggerated. On one point there 
has certainly been a mistake. Such alienation is due not to 
positive hostility, but to an utter indifference to religion 
and religious truth altogether. And at the root of this 
lies the belief on the part of the people that they have not 
that sympathy from the churches and their ministers 
which, from the teachings of Christ, they had a fair right 
to anticipate; that, on the contrary, their leanings, like 
those of the world outside, are to the wealthy, the in- 
fiuential, the successful classes, not to those who ave 
groaning under the heavy burdens of a careworn and 
colourless life. 

It is a melancholy fact that ministers of the gospel 
seem to be so largely distrusted by the working people. 
Very much of this is due to utter misconception or unfair 
prejudice, but it must be the business of all who would 
be faithful to their Master, and who are possessed with 
that enthusiasm for humanity which was in Him, and 
that passion for saving souls which has been clarac- 
teristic of all His most earnest and devoted followers, to 
produce a contrary state of feeling. To the poor the 
gospel is preached. This is the true ideal of Christian 
preaching. There is no fear that the well-to-do will not 
be cared for; it is the poor and suffering who are in danger 
of being neglected, and therefore the Lord gives us a proof 
of the divinity of His mission that to the poor the gospel is 
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preached. If this ideal is to be fulfilled, it is necessary not 
only that the poor be addressed in the language of their 
hearths and homes, but that they be made to feel that he who 
addresses them is their friend, in sympathy with them in 
their difficulties and troubles, alive to all their aspirations 
and hopes, and desirous to help them in their fulfilment, 
ready to become their champion if they have reason 
to complain of injustice and of wrong-doing — in all 
things, by word and by deed, proving himself a wise 
counsellor and a faithful and loyal friend. The Church 
which shrinks from this, which is content so long as it 
is able to secure support for its institutions, and éclat 
for itself, and which is afraid of doing anything that can 
by possibility cross the interests or offend the prejudices 
of those from whom these advantages are to be obtained, 
may have a certain amount of external success, but it will 
never be the Church of the poor, and consequently it will 
never be a Church which will stamp its true impress upon 
the nation. If this be granted it is clear, further, that 
churches must interest themselves more deeply in those 
social and moral questions which are daily acquiring more 
importance and pressing more urgently for solution. 

The conscience of men has been touched in relation to 
various points which hitherto have been allowed to pass 
almost unnoticed, and the attention once being excited 
there will not easily be a return to the old condition of 
apathy, and indifference will not be easy. At one time work 
amongst the poor became a kind of fashion. The well-known 
caricatures of Punch relative to the visits to the slums hit 
off with wonderful precision the state of feeling which was 
prevailing in many quarters. This occupation was an 
agreeable relief from ennui, and when, in addition to this, 
it had about it a flavour of religion and charity, it is easy 
to understand how, for a time, it became a kind of rage in 
certain circles. Happily that is already subsiding, if it 
has not altogether passed away, and the mere patronage of 
the poor is destined to follow in its wake. What the poor 
want is not patronage, but justice, and justice can only be 
done by the application of the principles of Christianity to 
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all the commercial transactions of life. It can never 
accept it as an excuse for a man if he grinds the faces of 
the poor, that he is compelled to do it because of the com- 
petition to which he has to submit. A higher standard 
of Christian morality would lead men to feel that any 
business which cannot be carried on with proper regard to 
the rights of others is not worthy of a Christian man. No 
doubt the whole problem is a very tangled and complicated 
one, and not to be settled by sweeping generalizations, or 
made the theme of angry declamation. But solution, if 
difficult, is not impossible, and in this, as in other things, 
it is the duty of the Church to make its power felt, 
and by practical example to show the world that there 
is no friend to the struggling, sorrowing, and suffering 
like the gospel of Jesus Christ. Churches, as churches, 
cannot be expected to engage in the settlement of great 
social difficulties, but the pulpit ought to make its 
influence felt by the continued enforcement of principles 
in the carrying out of which lies the great secret of the true 
regeneration of society. If membership in a Church was an 
unfailing guarantee for character; if Christianity made every 
one of its professors not only honest as the world esteems 
honesty, but righteous and good according to the gospel 
standard of these virtues, willing to sacrifice personal in- 
terest wherever it came into conflict with right, and thus 
to look not only to his own things, but also to those of 
others ; if it was felt everywhere that confidence might safely 
be reposed in him as a more considerate master, a more 
upright and honourable tradesman, a more self-denying 
member of society because he was a Christian, the effect 
which would be produced would be incalculable. It is not 
Congregational churches alone from whom this is to be 
expected, but the principles they hold, their popular con- 
stitution, their identification, during the whole course of 
their history, with the cause of liberty and progress—all 
impose upon them special obligations in this respect. 
They are marked out to be the churches for the people, and 
whenever they lose sight of that they forget their own true 
calling. 
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I possess an interesting collection of Bibles. They are not 
rare, nor of much money value ; but I should feel I had lost 
a friend if any one of them were taken from me. The one 
which stands highest in my regard was the gift of my dear 
mother, and contains a few lines of her beautiful clear 
hand-writing. It is soiled with much use, and has suffered 
from one or two accidents. It is the Bible in which I feel 
at home, the only one in which I ean find any verse I want ; 
for, as I have a poor memory for numbers, I am guided by 
the place on the page, whether it is at the top, the bottom, 
or half-way down. This Bible has been my daily food for 
more than thirty years; it has kindled emotions and wit- 
nessed scenes which are sacred between God and my 
soul. Bibliolatry is as far from me as any other “ olatry,”’ 
but that Bible is as nearly sacred as anything can be. I 
am very fond of a Tischendorf New Testament—Tauchnitz 
Edition—it is so light and handy, and the references to the 
three great manuscripts of the New Testament are inte- 
resting and serviceable. I have a book-mark init which is 
now beginning to grow yellow with years, a short cutting 
from an old newspaper letter on the creed of Quakers. One 
sentence gives the whole, ‘‘ God in every man, as the God 
and Father of that particular man, as well as of all other 
men in general.” When the Revised Version appeared, a 
relative made me a gift of the Parallel New Testament, 
which is most convenient for comparing the Authorised 
Version and the Revised Version. I read a good deal in 
the Revised Version for the sake of keeping my attention 
wider awake, and making the meanings of Scripture clearer 
to my mind. It is not quite so good for those purposes as 
reading the original, but it serves very well. I have an 
old edition of the Bible with the Apocrypha, which I never 
consult except for the sake of the uncanonical books. A 
black letter New Testament holds an ornamental place on 
my shelves. An interleaved Bagster is useful for notes, 
quotations, references to books, ce. 
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One of my Bibles is a Bible Society’s 24mo, which cost 
a few pence; it is my Sermon-Bible. I use it for the 
purpose of noting in the margin the number of the sermon 
against the text from which I have preached the sermon. 
I find it convenient in many ways to number my sermons, 
and to mark on them the date when I preached them. 
The number on the sermon corresponds to the number in 
the Sermon-Bible ; and thus by reference to the Bible, I 
can find any sermon I have preached. My present Sermon- 
Bible was bought when I accepted my present charge, more 
than ten years ago. I have been looking it over to see 
what I have done in that time, and I find I have preached 
the following number of sermons : 


Genesis ... ... 24 2Chronicles .... 5 Daniel ... wm © 
Exodus ... os 7 Ezra ack in } Hosea ... aes 5 
Leviticus ‘ $ Nehemiah .. 8 Joel es ea 1 
Numbers mal $ Esther ... .. © Amos ; a 
Deuteronomy ... 11 Job oe .. 9% Obadiah ... — 
Joshua 5 Psalms ... .. 184 Jonah ... Se 
Judges t Proverbs... .. 25 Micah 3 
Ruth oF ... 0 Eeclesiastes . & Nahum 1 
1 Samuel ... 10 Canticles sis 0 Habakkuk 1 
2 Samuel ane | Teaman ... ... 38 Zephaniah 1 
1 Kings ... .. $8 Jeremiah .. 23 -Hageai 0 
2 Kings ... .. 4 Lamentations ... t Zechariah 0 
1 Chronicles .... 3 Ezekiel ... ---» 10 Malachi ... 5 


- 


Thus I have preached 367 sermons on the Old Testa- 
ment. But I have not allowed these to suffice. It had for 
a long time been a deep conviction with me that good 
work might be done by giving my congregation a broad, 
clear view of the scope, contents, and purpose of each book 
of Scripture ; not expounding it, but stating it, giving a 
kind of “introduction” to it. In this way I have preached 
32 more sermons on the Old Testament; and when my 
plan is completed, every portion of Scripture will have had 
equal attention given to it in this way. It is one of the 
most laborious methods of preaching for the preacher, but, 
I believe, one of the most instructive and stimulating for 
the congregation. The interested look, the constant and 
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general reference to passages which I quote, the close 
attention, are evidences that the method is not unaccep- 
table. 

I am surprised at some of the facts which my record has 
placed before me. Iam not surprised that I have not at 
some time or other taken a text from Esther, or the Song 
of Solomon, or Haggai; but it is strange that I have never 
turned to Ruth, or Jonah, or Zechariah ; still stranger that 
I have never preached from the 23rd Psalm. Indeed, I 
have not preached on an average one sermon for each 
psalm. As many as twenty-four sermons have been given 
to the 119th Psalm, and eight to the 103rd, but there are 
many psalms beside the 23rd which have had no exposition. 

Turning to the New Testament, my Sermon-Bible yields 
the following results (the figures give the number of 
sermons preached from each book 


Matthew iu On Ephesians ~-« 28 Janx eve ase 10 
Mark... ... 85 Philippians ... 80 1 Peter ... ae, ae 
Luke - ... 74 Colossians ... 18 2 Peter ... -~ © 
John o ... 105 1Thessalonians... & 1lJohn ... a 
Acts ra .. 49 2 Thessalonians... 5 2John ... aa © 
Romans ... .. 48 1 Timothy ss @ SJebn ... wa SS 
1 Corinthians ... 385 2 Timothy .. 5 Jude das ne OS 
2 Corinthians ... 385 Philemon .-  O Revelation ane | 
Galatians .. 387 Hebrews... we 


Thus in these ten years I have preached 708 sermons in 
exposition of the New Testament. The various books seem 
to have had a nearly equal amount of attention. 

I ought to state that I have expounded the whole of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and a portion of the Epistle to 
the Philippians. The exposition of Philippians came to an 
end, for some reason which has escaped my memory, at 
chapter ii., verse 8. I was not hindered from proceeding 
by the prospect of having to deal in the next clause with 
words which certainly give some ground for “‘ the larger 
hope.” I often wonder whether Mr. Spurgeon and men of 
his school of thought ever preach from such passages as 
that, and if so, what meaning they put into them, or draw 
out from them. 
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Some mention ought to be made of another part of my 
work in the pulpit, although I keep no account of it either 
in my Sermon-Bible or elsewhere ; I give ten minutes every 
Sunday morning to an exposition of one of the lessons 
which is chosen for the children. This habit, carried on 
for several years now, must have enabled me to impart a 
good deal of instruction over and above that given in 
ordinary sermons and expositions. Not a few things can 
also be said to children which are as necessary for their 
seniors, but not so easy to say to them. Pride will some- 
times receive truth indirectly which it would scorn if 
offered directly. 

On looking over the New Testament, I find that some 
texts have had more than one sermon: John iii. 16, 17 
has had five sermons; 2 Cor. vi. 2, two; Rom. viii. 32, 
two; 1 John ii. 1, 2, three. 1 John iv. has been a mine of 
wealth, fourteen out of twenty-one of its verses having 
supplied texts. 

So far as I have followed the method of preaching from 
texts, there are evidences of a leaning more or less to certain 
aspects of truth which have the greatest influence over my 
own mind. The sure corrective of this inevitable result of 
the textual system is regular exposition, which must travel 
over a wider range. 

Some of the historical portions of Scripture yield them- 
selves to a threefold treatment which may be adopted with 
advantage—the widely expository, which treats of them as 
a whole, and shows the connection of part with part; the 
historical, as practised so skilfully and successfully by Dean 
Stanley ; the spiritual, not the spiritualisiny, as it may be 
seen in the best parts of Jukes’ ‘‘ Types of Genesis.”” To 
go over the same ground in these ways in succession seems 
to unfold something of the wide, deep wealth of the Bible. 

Like most preachers, I find I have preached “ courses ”’ 
of sermons; at one time upon the patriarchs, at another 
upon Jeremiah, at another upon one of the parables, at 
another upon the life of the Apostle Peter. I have treated 
consecutively various texts in Proverbs, and once I took 
the beatitudes of the Psalms for successive week-evening 
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services. Congregations seem to like this method of pre- 
senting the truth to them. Like the expository method it 
has the advantage of keeping the mind of the preacher 
fixed upon his theme for some time before he preaches, 
thus enabling him to deal with it in a broad harmonious 
way, placing the unimportant in the shade, and bringing 
the important to the front. No time is lost in seeking 
for a text or a theme. Still, the texts which “‘ bite,” which 
come with power to the soul, which have some fresh 
unfolding of truth, are priceless. How hearers remember 
sermons from them! 

An examination such as I have been able to make of my 
pulpit work for ten years, shows how great a task every 
preacher is committed to, and also, I fear, how small a 
portion of it is generally achieved. Were a ministry of 
fifty years allotted to a man—and how few are permitted 
to enjoy it—he could barely, by the exercise of the greatest 
ingenuity and the most unremitting industry, furnish his 
congregation with a complete pulpit exposition of the Bible. 
Many questions of great interest he must perforce leave 
untouched; and if his hearers require information and 
help with regard to them, they must consult the printed 
page. 

While it is in every way desirable that a minister should 
impart as much Biblical knowledge as possible, it is evident 
that his broadest plans must suffer from unmanageable cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, he can, at first, hardly have any 
plans. They form themselves with the growth of know- 
ledge, and with the sense he gains of his people’s needs. 
No tutor can furnish him with a set ready made. The 
growth of the plan consumes no small part of a lifetime. 
And when it is put into operation, it is always liable to be 
checked and delayed. Systematic teaching which should 
take no note of the events of the times, of the special joys 
and sorrows of the congregation, of the spritual tone of the 
Church, of the kind of mission or charitable work which 
required attention, would destroy the beauty and fitness of 
the ministry. But then it is not to be forgotten that, while 
it is wise to deviate now and again from the regular plan, 
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while it is refreshing both to minister and people to do so, 
the systematic study of Scripture is sure to bring forth 
every kind of truth in its season. And this is a great com- 
fort. Subjects of a difficult and delicate character are thus 
touched upon, without being purposely sought out, which 
it is of great importance to place before every judgment 
and conscience. 

Another check to the full application of the systematic 
method of teaching is the change which, in the very nature 
of things, is continually taking place among the members 
of the congregation, some of whom leave, some die, some 
are new arrivals. Some get only the beginning, some only 
the end. 

Looking over this Sermon-Bible, I come upon texts which 
have very sacred associations. Some holy influence upon 
my heart once constrained me to preach from the three 
words, ‘‘ Lest thou forget’ (Deut.iv.9). It was the means 
of saving a young man, a minister’s son, who had recently 
joined my congregation, and whose spiritual condition filled 
me with a good deal of concern. Once a member of a 
church and a village preacher, he had become associated 
with several of Mr. Bradlaugh’s followers, and was being 
swiftly carried away by their unbelief and levity. His 
temper of mind was extremely unpleasant on account of its 
insolence and self-sufficiency. It could only be met and 
conquered by gentle kindness. My impression is that I 
had him specially in view when the text was chosen and 
my sermon studied. He was present when I preached, 
and my heart went up very earnestly to God for him. For 
once at least I preached and prayed together. Next evening 
I called at his house, again obeying an impulse which I felt 
was from above, and found him athome. As Iwas leaving, 
he followed me to say that my sermon had fastened itself 
upon his heart and turned him to God. He confessed his 
Saviour again, and opened his house for a weekly prayer- 
meeting. But his perils were not past, for unconsciously 
to himself he was becoming dangerously addicted to drink. 
I laughingly told him one evening that I should make an 
end of the whiskey bottle which I saw on the side-board. 
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By God’s goodness that was done some time afterwards. 
His wife said it was a second salvation to him. 

Another text which has been like the warmth and refresh- 
ment of spring to many souls is 1 John iv. 10. A fine 
young farmer has often told me how my sermon from that 
text gave him quite new views of God and of the help there 
is for us in His infinite love. 

And how often have I seen the wounded spirit healed and 
the burdened conscience relieved by 1 Peter ii. 24. I cannot 
remember my preaching from it being of use to any one, but 
in the vestry and in the inquiry-room I have often used it 
with the happiest results. 

Gama. 


* ROBERT ELSMERE.” 
SECOND NOTICE. 


THERE is a tone in “ Robert Elsmere” very different from 
that to which some sceptical books of the time have made 
us familiar. There is less of the defiant temper, and more 
willingness to acknowledge and even to reverence the good 
in Christianity. Indeed, the object is not so much to over- 
throw Christianity, but to get rid of the supernatural ele- 
ment in it. In his later days the hero is working on lines 
such as Matthew Arnold would have laid down. The “ New 
Brotherhood” which he has established in East London 
is a society which has learned its lessons from Jesus of 
Nazareth. So far has the conformity to the example of 
the New Testament been carried that there is what must 
be described as nothing less than a caricature of the Lord’s 
Supper, which, we are told by a friend, “‘has raised most 
angry comment, cries of ‘ profanity,’ ‘ wanton insult,’”’ and 
what not—cries which, it must be said, had a great deal 
to justify them. What is wanting is the Christ. There is 
activity of various kinds. Indeed, the “‘ Brotherhood” is a 
self-governing society, employing itself in social, educa- 
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tional, and philanthropic works, and the inspiration of the 
whole is a reverence for the Galilean Teacher so profound 
that its special formula used on every occasion is, ‘‘ This 
do in remembrance of Me.” There is nothing more here 
than the old Unitarianism, with an endeavour to breathe 
into it more of living power. To use a phrase of Matthew 
Arnold’s, it is Unitarianism ‘‘ suffused with emotion.” 
Here is an account of their keeping of Christmas : 


But it will be a new sort of Christmas. We shall hear very little, 
it seems, of angels and shepherds, and a great deal of the humble 
childhood of a little Jewish boy, whose genius, grown to maturity, trans- 
formed the Western world. To see Elsmere with his boys and girls 
about him, trying to make them feel themselves the heirs and fellows 
of the Nazarene child, to make them understand something of the 
lessons that child must have learnt, the sights he must have seen, 
and the thoughts that must have come to him, is a spectacle of which 
I will not miss more than I can help. Don’t imagine, however, that 
I am converted exactly! but only that I am more interested and 
stimulated than I have been for years. 


A novel spectacle may be stimulating so long as the 
novelty lasts, but the first question which must suggest 
itself here is why this commemoration of the birth of a 
Jewish boy, if he was that and nothing more ? 


The spirit that is moving here (says “* The Observer,” from whose 
descriptions we have quoted) is the spirit that spread the Church, the 
spirit that sent out Benedictine and Franciscan into the world, that 
fired the children of Luther, or Calvin, or George Fox; the spirit of 
devotion to a man through a man, to an idea through one much-loved, 
much-trusted soul, to some eternal verity newly-taught, newly-con- 
ceived behind it. There is no approaching the idea for the masses 
except through the human life. There is no lasting power for the 
man except as the slave of the idea. 


There could not well be a more misleading conception 
of the spirit of Christianity than is given here. The one 
force which dominated Paul, the forerunner of the great 
preachers and reformers here named, himself the noblest 
member of the illustrious company, was not an idea but 
a Person—Christ Himself, not an idea which had enslaved 
him and was set forth by him. It was of the very essence 
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of this inspiration that Christ had risen and was alive for 
evermore. It was not a Jesus quietly reposing in the new 
tomb which Joseph had offered to the victim of priestly 
malice and popular delusion which so stirred the soul of 
Paul that he was willing to die for His sake, but the Christ 
whom God had raised from the dead. 

If, indeed, Jesus is to be regarded only as a man His 
power is not intelligible. A mere Jew could never have 
transformed the Western World. The Jew was narrow, 
exclusive, provincial, but of all characters that of Jesus is 
the most catholic and many-sided. There is in it nothing 
of the local or temporary. He is not merely a perfect Jew, 
but a perfect man. He is not the ideal of one age, but of all 
ages. He appeals not to one class of minds, but to minds 
of all types and in all stages of culture. How the 
ideas of His nation had so little power that it was one 
chief part of His work to defy their prejudices, dethrone 
their idols, and expose the hollowness of the virtues on 
which they most prided themselves. Pharisaism could 
never have trained one who taught the vanity of rites and 
forms without the spirit of godliness ; who did not hesitate 
to violate the Rabbinical traditions about the Sabbath, in 
order that He might show that the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath; who taught that the 
publican and the sinner were the lost sheep whom the Divine 
Shepherd was to seek and save, and whose whole ministry 
was full of an infinite sympathy for the weak and erring, 
and an equally emphatic condemnation for the formalist 
and hypocrite. The great distinction of our Lord’s character 
lies not merely in the perfection of the separate virtues 
which were developed in it, but in the tone which breathes 
through the whole. It is like some finished piece of 
music, through which one exquisite chord runs, and that 
chord is love. This was the very last which was natural to 
a Jewish heart. Devout, benevolent, gracious Jews were 
to be found, but hardly men of broad sympathies, certainly 
none whose life was one perfect melody of love, worked out 
in different strains, now of pity for a leper in all his loath- 
someness, now of compassion for a multitude as helpless as 
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sheep without a shepherd, now of overflowing sympathy 
meting out Divine forgiveness to those whose sins had put 
them outside the range even of human charity, now of broad 
and generous tolerance even for those whom Israel treated 
as the very dogs. Whence came this unrivalled, unap- 
proached humanity? Men try to comprehend it to-day, 
but the very endeavour only shows how far it towers, not 
only above human attainment or even endeavour, but beyond 
his thought also. They talk about accepting the ethics 
of the gospel, as set forth in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and illustrated in His own life, but no sooner is the prac- 
tical test applied, and that far-reaching law brought to bear 
on some problem of the times, than a cry is raised against 
the rule of sentiment. So, though it may not be admitted, 
it becomes clear that if we are to get rid of the supernatural 
in the New Testament, we must sweep away the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the life in which its precepts were ‘‘ drawn 
out in living characters.” 

The entire conception of Christianity given by ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere” is based on a mistake common to those who 
attempt to judge it in what they regard as a philosophic 
spirit. They do not seem to realize the distinction between 
a belief which a man holds and the faith by which he is him- 
self possessed. Christianity is to them an intellectual study, 
and in the pleasant cant of intellectual circles (for intellectual 
circles have their cant as well as others) they talk of it as a 
deeply interesting study. Its problems must be examined 
in the same dispassionate spirit as is brought to the dis- 
cussion of any scientific question, and it is only they who 
approach them in this temper who can arrive at a satis- 
factory result. An astronomer hears that a new star has 
been discovered in a certain part of the firmament, and he 
immediately takes his glass and examines the heavens in 
order to verify the observation. A chemist perceives, or 
supposes that he perceives, indications of some new law 
or some hitherto unsuspected force in nature, and he spares 
no diligence in the application of his tests to ascertain 
whether it is so. A political economist wades through his 
labyrinths of statistics and what he calls facts, and in order 
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to get at the underlying great principles. It is thus that 
they would deal with religious truth, as though it were a 
matter of no more importance to man than the discovery 
of some new fact in science. 

Up to a certain point they are right, and their fault lies 
in their failure to carry out their own scientific methods. 
No Christian need fear the result of a full investigation of 
facts. But the examination must be complete, and in that 
respect altogether different from that by which Robert 
Elsmere, under the dominant influence of the Squire, was 
led astray. During the three months of miserable conflict 
which preceded his loss of faith, ‘‘ it cannot be said, poor 
Elsmere! that he attempted any systematic study of 
Christian evidence.”’ ‘‘ And let it be said again—all through, 
the only constant element in the whole dismal process was 
his trained historical sense.” A man who, in such an 
agony, has nothing on which to rest except “ his trained 
historical sense’ is in evil condition indeed. But what 
we object to most is that full justice is not done even to 
this, for the most important facts, and those which, after 
all, are most incontestable, are left out of account. There 
is a glimpse of this in the account given of Catherine’s 
mode of dealing with her husband in this time of anxiety. 


For the rest she would not argue; she would not inquire. She 
only prayed that she might so lead the Christian life beside him, that 
the Lord’s tenderness, the Lord’s consolation, might shine upon him 
through her. It had never been her wont to speak to him much 
about his own influence, his own effect, in the parish. To the austerer 
Christians considerations of this kind are forbidden. It is not I, but 
‘‘Christ that worketh in me.” But now, whenever she came across 
any striking trace of his power over the weak or the impure, the sick 
or the sad, she would in some way make it known to him, offering it 
to him in her delicate tenderness as though it were a gift that the 
Father had laid in her hand for him; a token’ that the Master was 
still indeed with His servant, and that all was fundamentally well! 


Here is a very marked contrast between this mode of 
dealing with the sceptic and that adopted by the sincere 
and conscientious High Churchman. His advice to Elsmere 
is— 
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“Trample on yourself! Pray down the demon, fast, scourge, kill the 
body that the soul may live! What are we, miserable worms, that we 
should defy the Most High, that we should set our wretched faculties 
against His omnipotence? Submit, submit, humble yourself, my 
brother! Fling away the freedom which is your ruin. There is no 
freedom for man. Either a slave to Christ, or a slave to his own Iusts; 
there is no other choice.” 


The clerical mode of reasoning will not convince, although 
Newcome, who employs it, is represented as a high-minded 
fanatic. Perhaps Mrs. Ward wishes to suggest that he is 
the proper outcome of a sincere faith in Christ. Catherine, 
in her very simplicity, has hit upon the most effective argu- 
ment. She does not reason, but she quietly brings before 
her husband the effects which his preaching of the gospel 
produces. Practically it is the same answer given by the 
blind man whose eyes the Lord had opened to the 
Pharisees—‘‘ One thing I know, whereas I was blind, now 
I see.” As this sign of Christ’s power over diseases then, 
so are the moral miracles which have been wrought from 
the beginning of the gospel, and which are wrought as 
freely to-day as in past times. Hearts rescued from the 
curse of sin, and inspired with a lofty purpose to please 
God and serve man, lives beautified and ennobled by the 
infusion of a new principle—these are the fruits which 
the gospel produces. They are the facts which the scientific 
student of Christianity is apt to overlook, but which have 
to be explained by those who would have us believe that 
those who, to whom faith in the living Christ has been as 
new life from the dead, have followed a cunningly-devised 
fable. 

The words of the apostle which are suggested by the 
reference to the feelings of ‘‘ austerer Christians” contain 
the argument and call before the mind as characteristic 
a representation of the man as can be found in any of his 
writings. ‘I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therein to be content. I know how to be abased, and I 
know also how to abound: in everything and in all things 
have I learned the secret both to be filled and to be hungry. 
I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me.” That 
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was a wonderful discovery, indeed, to have found the secret 
of absolute content, and when it is remembered that he who 
wrote thus was passing through some of the bitterest of 
human experiences, it is all the more striking. He was 
persecuted by his enemies, and deserted by some of his 
friends, his life-work was interrupted, and it seemed as 
though soon he would have to die the martyr’s death. He 
was an exile and a captive, and even among those who 
professed and preached the same faith were some who did 
it only that they might add affliction to his bonds. Yet he 
had found the secret which numbers enjoying the sunshine 
and brightness of life for ever miss, for he could bear all 
things in Christ who strengthened him. 

Of course an objector may say that this is all mysticism; 
but there are one or two points which may be pressed upon 
him. The facts are there, and cannot be denied. Paul is 
a fact, is in truth a great spiritual phenomenon, to be 
explained in one way or another. Here is his explanation ; 
why is it to be rejected? Further, there are multitudes 
who through the course of the centuries have followed in his 
steps, and would give you the same account of the secret 
of their strength. Are they all to be doubted? At least 
here is a problem with which, even though the gospel is to 
be discussed scientifically, inquirers must deal. Its con- 
ditions are these. A mighty force has been at work in the 
world for centuries, has produced apostles, saints, con- 
fessors, prophets, martyrs. But its power has not been 
restricted to them, for in every age brave men and holy 
women have lived beautiful lives which have blessed all 
who came under their influence. They all unite in Paul’s 
testimony that the grace of God in Jesus Christ made them 
what they were. Beyond this is the still further fact that 
no other force has produced such results. The experiment 
which Robert Elsmere made is not new. Again and again 
has the world been instructed by men of great purity of 
spirit and nobility of aim, who have given them a Chris- 
tianity without Christ, and ever has there been the same 
melancholy failure. To ignore all these points or to treat 
them as illusions is not science. It is easy to say that a 
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mere speculative belief as to the work of Christ cannot 
affect a man’s character, and if we were dealing with a 
speculative belief, this might be maintained. But to 
reason thus, is to mistake the whole question. We are 
talking not of some opinion which lies outside the man, 
but of a faith which has laid hold of the heart, and our 
contention is that where the soul is possessed by faith in 
Christ, there is a power for righteousness and goodness 
found nowhere else. 

For testimony that this is no ideal conception of the 
power which faith in Christ—that Evangelical faith at 
which so many are at times ready to sneer—is able to 
exercise, appeal may be made to some by whom it is not 
shared. The venerable Dr. James Martineau is a man not 
only of rare intellectual ability, but of great devoutness of 
spirit, but he is a convinced Unitarian. He gives the fol- 
lowing remarkable account of his own experience :— 


Ebionites, Arians, Socinians, all seem to me to contrast unfavour- 
ably with their opponents, and to exhibit a type of thought and 
character far less worthy, on the whole, of the true genius of 
Christianity. I am conscious that my deepest obligations, as a learner 
from others, are in almost every department to writers not of my own 
creed. In philosophy I have had to unlearn most that I had imbibed 
from my early text-books, and the authors in chief favour with them. 
In Biblical interpretation I derive from Calvin and Whitby the help 
that fails me in Crell and Belsham. In devotional literature and 
religious thought, I find nothing of ours that does not pale before 
Augustine, Tauler, and Pascal. And in the poetry of the Church it is 
the Latin or the German hymns, or the lines of Charles Wesley or of 
Keble, that fasten on my memory and heart, and make all else seem 
poor and cold. I cannot help this; I can only say I am sure it is no 
perversity ; and I believe the preference is founded on reason and 
nature, and is already widely spread amongst us. A man’s * church” 
must be the home of whatever he most deeply loves, trusts, admires, 
and reveres,—of whatever most divinely expresses the essential mean- 
ing of the Christian faith and life; and to be torn away from the great 
company I have named, and transferred to the ranks which command 
a far fainter allegiance, is an unnatural, and, for me, an inadmissible, 
fate. That I find myself in intellectual accordance with the Socini or 
Blandrata, or Servetus in one cardinal doctrine,—and that a doctrine 
not distinctively Christian, but belonging also to Judaism, to Islam, 
and to simple Deism,—is as nothing compared with the intense 
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response wrung from me by some of Luther's readings of St. Paul, 
and by his favourite book, the ‘* Theologica Germanica,” 


Surely more striking testimony to the inspiring force of 
a creed was never borne by an adversary. It would be 
unbecoming to inquire as to the reasons which prevent Dr. 
Martineau from himself accepting a creed whose marvellous 
influence he so fully recognizes. It can hardly, however, 
be a mere coincidence that he finds all that most appeals 
to his spiritual nature in the lives and writings of men who 
found all their inspiration in a living Christ. Even his 
intellectual agreement with the teachers of another school 
does not suffice to awaken in him any spiritual sympathy 
with them. Nor is it in exceptional cases that this occurs. 
The dividing-line which separates these two classes is this 
particular belief. On one side of it are the men from 
whom he differs in creed, but to whom he confesses himself 
indebted for spiritual quickening and stimulus. On the 
other are those whose opinions command his assent, but 
with whom he feels himself out of sympathy in all the 
deepest and most real experiences of his soul. For our 
purpose this is amply sufficient. It cannot be by mere 
accident that the truest spiritual wisdom is found in those 
to whom the Bible is a revelation of Him who died for our 
sins and rose again for our justification, that the purest 
devotion is that which is fed by daily fellowship with the 
crucified but risen Lord, that the highest types of conse- 
crated life andjcharacter are those which are fashioned after 
the model of Christ and inspired by a love which is felt to be 
but a faint response to that wondrous love with which He 
loved men and gave Himself for them. At least it is hard 
to say what higher tribute could be paid to a faith than this 
—that it has stirred the most passionate enthusiasm, 
evoked the most devout thought and feeling, shaped the 
noblest character, and prepared men for a self-sacrifice 
which has not shrunk from the scaffold or the stake. The 
hero, the saint, the martyr are the products of this faith. 
What need we more ? 

A testimony similar in its results, though of an entirely 
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different and indeed of a negative character, is supplied by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in a poem which is at once one of 
the saddest utterances of unbelief and one of the most 
graphic pictures of the power of faith. To what unbelief 
reduces a nation he tells in the verses which give so life- 
like a picture of Rome in the days of her imperial pomp and 
power—the Rome of unbounded wealth and unrestrained 
luxury to which Paul preached :— 


On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


To this world came the Divine message :— 


She heard it, the victorious West, 
And, crown and sword arrayed, 

She felt the void which stirred her breast— 
She shivered and obeyed. 


She veiled her eagles, snapped her sword, 
And laid her sceptre down ; 

Her stately purple she abhorred, 
And her imperial crown. 


She broke her flutes, she stopped her sports, 
Her artists could not please ; 

She tore her books, she shut her courts, 
She fled her palaces 


Oh! had I lived in that great day— 
How had its glory new 

Filled earth and heaven, and caught away 
My ravished spirit too. 


And centuries came and ran their course, 
And, unspent all that time, 

Still, still went forth that child’s dear force, 
And still was at its prime. 


And ages long endured His span 

Of life—’tis true received— 
That gracious Child, that thorn-crowned Man ! 
He lived while we believed. 














Could there be more striking confession of the power of 
the Christian creed? It is not only that the poet tells of 
the marvels it effected in past times and in other lands, 
but his spirit seems to yearn for an experience of that 


power. So far from complaining that this faith turned 
the world upside down, he confesses that it would have ; 
turned him also. But when the faith died, the power : 
died with it. And what a death! The force which 

roused the world from its apathy, which conquered its ; 


selfishness, which begot it to a living hope, is gone, and 
the world falls back to its sin, its helplessness, its despair. 
The mightiest impulses of love, and the bright assurances 
of hope, are buried in the grave in that ‘‘ lone Syrian 
The light of the world is extinguished, the con- 
science of the world is dead, since Jesus does not live. The 


town.” 
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While we believed on earth He went, 
And open stood His grave— 

Men called from chamber, church, and tent, ‘ 
And Christ was by to save. : 


Now He is dead! far hence He lies 


In the lone Syrian town ; 


And on His grave, with shining eyes, 


The Syrian stars look down. 
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world is still dead in sin, and with the sin is all the 
sorrow—but it has lost its Saviour. 


‘The millions suffer still and grieve, 


And what can helpers heal : 
With old-world cures men half believe 
For woes they wholly feel ? 


And yet men have such need of joy! 
But joy whose grounds are true ; 
And joy that should all hearts employ 

As when the past was new. 


Ah not the emotion of that past, 
Its common hope were vain ! 

Some new such hope must dawn at last, 
Or man must toss in pain. 
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A TRIP TO THE EAST. 


For now the old is out of date, 
The new is not yet born, 

And who can be alone elate 
While the world lies forlorn ? ”’ 


Poor, poor world! Without hope, without God because 
without faith in Christ! Thank God! that mournful 
vision is not true, and this sad wail of pessimism is but 
the ery of a midnight dream. The Lord is risen. He 
lives and will live. But let even these pessimist utterances 
teach us what the world would lose if it lost the living 
Christ, and inspire us with a more earnest purpose to 
proclaim that He ever lives, and that He will save to the 
uttermost all who come unto God by Him. 





* 
e 
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A TRIP TO THE EAST. 
II. 


From Cairo to Jerusalem is an easy journey of three days’ 
duration. You proceed by rail to Ismailia, passing on 
your way thither the scene of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir ; 
you then go on board a wretched little steam launch which 
takes you through the Suez Canal to Port Said. No one 
who is a lover of humanity and civilization would wish to 
prolong his stay at this seaport, and it is presumed 
that the traveller has so timed his arrival as to be 
able without undue delay to go on board one of the fine 
vessels of the Messageries, the Austrian Lloyd, or the 
Russian Navigation Company. On reaching Jaffa the 
traveller can proceed at once by carriage to Jerusalem. 

This portion of our journey was marked by few incidents 
that survive in the memory. I can still, however, see with 
my mind’s eye the buxom hostess of the station of Cantara, 
on the Egyptian bank of the Suez Canal. We modesfiy 
preferred a request that a cup of hot coffee might be 
brought to us. Our stout hostess was indignant at the 
suggestion. ‘‘Nous ne sommes pas a Paris,” she exclaimed, 
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to show the unreasonableness of our demand; “ nous 
sommes a Cantara. Il faut télégraphier pour le café!” 
As the brilliant idea of telegraphing for a cup of coffee had 
never suggested itself to our dull and sluggish imagina- 
tions, we were obliged to continue our fast until we reached 
Port Said at midnight. 

Sir David Wedderburn, who had travelled in every part 
of the world, was accustomed to say that the only place 
where he felt that it was necessary to carry a revolver was 
Port Said, It may well be imagined that we had no desire 
to prolong our stay in a locality infested by a Levantine 
population that may be truly described as the scum of the 
earth. Fortunately we had not many hours to wait 
before a good steamer, belonging to the Russian Naviga- 
tion Company, came into harbour, and, after a very 
brief interval, started on her way for the Syrian coast. 
The passage was a pleasant one, and we whiled away 
the time agreeably enough in conversation with a Rus- 
Sian passenger who was on board. He lived at Nijni, and 
was captain of one of the Volga steamers. As might 
have been expected, he had his own views of the public 
men of Europe, and was by no means reluctant to give 
expression to them. Bismarck he had no difficulty in 
identifying as Antichrist ; Lord Beaconsfield was an Egoist 
who was actuated by the basest motives of personal 
ambition ; whilst Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, was, 
according to him, a friend of humanity and “un homme 
philosophe.” There was one thing, however, about Mr. 
Gladstone which the Russian captain could not for the life 
of him comprehend. Why should he go to Norway? he 
asked. What was there to see in such a wild and desolate 
region? One might as well think of going to Siberia. The 
fact was that the love of the picturesque found no place in 
the Russian’s nature. Perhaps he was of the opinion of 
Madame de Staél, who was accustomed to say that she 
would not cross a room to look at a mountain, though she 
would travel a hundred miles to talk to a great man. 

Jaffa possesses no harbour for larger vessels, and as a 
consequence steamers are obliged to anchor in the roads, 
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about half a mile from land. When the weather is stormy 
they do not touch here, but proceed on their voyage north- 
ward to Haifa or Beyrout. Fortunately for us, on the 
present occasion the sea was sufficiently calm to make it 
possible for us to disembark. On landing, we lost no time 
in putting ourselves into the hands of Mr. Clarke, the agent 
of Thomas Cook and Sons, and in arranging with him for 
a tour to the Jordan and back. In Syria, it should be 
remarked, Mr. Cook is a monopolist, and nothing is to be 
gained by attempting to dispense with his assistance. The 
most adventurous and self-reliant of travellers would do 
well to make peace with him at once, and to accept such 
terms as he is willing to offer. Our dragoman for the 
Jordan tour was Nejem, of whom, if the truth must be 
told, we must say that although he was honest and obliging, 
he was at the same time almost preternaturally stupid and 
dull. Still, he doubtless did the best he could for us, and 
with his assistance we managed to get along quite comfort- 
ably, without any serious disaster or mishap. 

The distance from Jaffa to Jerusalem is thirty-six miles, 
and the journey is accomplished by carriage in leisurely 
fashion in twelve hours. The orange groves of Jaffa are 
soon left behind, and the cactus hedges by which they are 
surrounded are replaced by groups of sycamores and 
cypresses. Our first halting-place was Ramleh, a town of 
three thousand inhabitants, only one-third of whom are 
Christians, belonging for the most part to the Greek Church. 
The most remarkable feature of Ramleh is its tower, from 
the summit of which an extensive view is obtained. West- 
ward stretches the plain of Sharon, famed for its roses and 
its flocks. The greater part of the plain is covered with 
sand, but it contains water in abundance, and after rain 
yields the richest crops. To the east rise the blue moun- 
tains of Judea, which we must climb before our destination 
is reached. After halting for a time at Ramleh, which is an 
admirable centre for studying the geography and natural 
history of the country, our journey was resumed. The vale 
of Ajalon lay on our left, the ruins of Gezer on our right, 
Another halt was made at Bab-ei-Wady, and then began 
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the steep ascent to Jerusalem. The summit of the bleak, 
rough, stony mountain was reached at last, and the city of 
Zion and Moriah came gradually into sight. “I am 
strangely affected, but greatly disappointed,” said a modern 
traveller when he first caught sight of the sacred city. 
This is perhaps the feeling of most travellers who approach 
Jerusalem from the west or the south, though there are 
few views more impressive than that which meets the eye 
of the traveller who approaches Jerusalem from the east. 
It was nine o’clock in the morning when we started on our 
drive from Jaffa ; it was nine in the evening when we passed 
through the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem. ‘The moon was 
already mounting in the heavens, and added a weirdness 
and a fascination to the scene. It was as yet only the 
middle of February, and the stream of travellers had not 
even begun to set in the direction of the Holy Land. We 
were accordingly fortunate in finding very few visitors in 
the clean and comfortable Mediterranean Hotel. 

Our time was short, and we were determined to make the 
most of it. Accordingly early next morning we started on 
our trip to the Dead Sea. Twelve hours in the saddle 
brought us to the site of the ancient city of Jericho. As 
we passed along the valley of Jehoshaphat the noblest view 
of Jerusalem was seen. ‘The city rises abruptly out of the 
ravine, its rocks and massive walls giving one the impres- 
sion of impregnable strength. On arriving at the village of 
Bethany we were joined by a mounted escort of two Bedouins 
armed to the teeth. The wild tribes of the mountains 
are notorious for their blood feuds, and hence the necessity 
for the precaution of an escort. As we passed on our way 
we overtook hundreds of Russian pilgrims, who were 
anxiously looking forward to what would be the proudest 
moment of their lives when they reached the sacred river 
of Jordan. 

To the man of science, no less than to the religious de- 
votee, the valley of the Jordan is of special and peculiar 
interest. From a scientific point of view the Dead Sea is 
one of the most remarkable phenomena that the earth 
presents. It is thirteen hundred feet below the level of 
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the Mediterranean, and is in fact the most depressed 
sheet of water in the world. Its greatest depth is likewise 
thirteen hundred feet, so that the total depth of the cavity 
below the Mediterranean is 2,600 feet. It has been calcu: 
lated that six million tons of water fall daily into this 
inland lake, and, as it has no outlet of any kind, it follows 
that the whole of this prodigious quantity of water is car- 
ried off by evaporation. As a consequence the water that 
remains behind is impregnated with salts and mineral 
substances, and its specific gravity is such that the human 
body floats without difficulty upon its surface. Of course 
we put this matter to the test, there being nothing so con- 
vineing as personal experience and observation. So true, 
indeed, are the statements of men of science on this point, 
that we actually found it difficult to swim, the feet having 
an uncontrollable habit of finding their way above the 
water. A gallop from the north shore of the Dead Sea 
brought us to the spot on the right bank of the Jordan 
where, by taking a dip in the river, we could wash off the 
salt and the bitumen that our first bath had left upon us. 
One gallop more and we found ourselves at last at a col- 
lection of mud huts that goes by the name of New Jericho. 

The valley of the Jordan in which we now found our- 
selves is fittingly described as a land flowing with milk 
and honey. ‘The gardens round Jericho are rich in fig- 
trees, Sodom apples, and all sorts of flowers and fruits. 
The grain is very plentiful, and is ripe in the month of 
April. Moreover, the valley is in the highest degree 
picturesque. It is oval, and enclosed by mountains on all 
sides. The Dead Sea lies blue and still at the southern 
extremity, while to the north rise the snow-capped hills on 
which the river finds its source. The long sides are walled 
in by the hills of Moab and the mountains of Juda, which 
look at each other across the valley like the Old and New 
Testaments petrified. Night in the centre of the Moabite 
hills stands Mount Nebo, whence Moses surveyed the 
Promised Land; and over against it rises the mountain 
called Quarantana, the traditional scene of Christ’s temp- 
tation and the forty days’ fast in the wilderness. Just 
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beneath the Mountain of the Temptation lies a heap of 
rubbish which marks the site of Old Jericho—the Jericho 
whose walls fell down at the blast of Joshua’s trumpet, 
and with respect to which Joshua declared that whosoever 
should rebuild it should be accursed. Close by this heap 
of ruins is the source of Elisha’s fountain—the fountain 
which Elisha is said to have turned from bitter into sweet. 
At a little distance stands the village of New Jericho, 
which occupies the site of the ancient Gilgal, and here it 
was that we encamped for the night ina small but plea- 
sant and comfortable inn. It was a lovely moonlight 
night, and as mild as an Indian summer. We sat for a 
time round the camp fire talking as best we might with 
the Bedouins who formed our escort. They displayed 
great quickness and intelligence, and took much interest 
in the march of events in the political world. They ad- 
mired the exertions and the gallantry of General Gordon, 
naively inquired whether the English had found much gold 
in Egypt, and showed the sympathy which they felt for 
their brethren in that land by expressing a wish that the 
English would not remain in permanent occupation of the 
country. In the little inn at Jericho we were fortunate 
enough to meet a Danish count and a young Scottish 
manufacturer who were travelling together through the 
East. We soon struck up an acquaintance with them, 
and henceforth, with very short intervals of separation, the 
party of two became a party of four. 

Early on the following morning we visited Old Jericho, 
drank of the water of Elisha’s Pool, and proceeded on our 
way to Jerusalem. ‘The first place of interest that we passed 
was a deep gorge in the rock through which runs the 
brook Cherith, where Elisha was fed by the ravens. At 
the summit of this gorge is the site of the inn to which 
the wounded traveller, who had gone down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho and had fallen among thieves, was brought by 
the good Samaritan. The spot is a dreary and a desolate 
one, and such as a band of robbers would be likely enough 
to choose as the scene of their depredations. At Beth- 
phage we rejoined the path that we had left on the previous 
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day. Then we came to Bethany, where we visited the 
ruins of the houses of Simon the Leper and of Mary and 
Martha, and descended down a flight of steps into Laza- 
rus’s tomb. Leaving Bethany we rode over the Mount of 
Olives, surveying Jerusalem once again from the finest 
conceivable point of view. Descending from the Chapel of 
the Ascension we arrived at the Garden of Gethsemane, 
where stand the eight aged olive-trees that have been 
fittingly described as the most venerable of their race on 
the surface of the earth. The olive-trees are enclosed by 
a hedge, visitors being admitted on knocking at the wicket, 
and conducted round the garden by a Franciscan monk. 
From Gethsemane we proceeded along the valley of Kidron 
or Jehoshaphat, passing on our way a series of tombs, 
amongst which those of Absalom and Zacharias are the 
most conspicuous. Then the Pool of Siloam was reached, 
and it was interesting to note that this pool rises and falls, 
on the syphon principle, with the Pool of Bethesda with 
which it is connected. Quitting the Pool of Siloam we 
mounted the valley of Hinnom, and passing the Field of 
Blood entered Jerusalem once more by the Jaffa Gate. 
The day was not yet ended, and we had time enough at 
our disposal to visit the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which is built on the traditional site of Golgotha, as well 
as to traverse the hill outside the city which Captain 
Conder believes to be the real Golgotha. 

The short space of time that still remained to us in Jeru- 
salem was spent in visiting the principal sights of the city. 
Foremost among these is the Mosque of Omar, which occu- 
pies the site on which the l'emple once stood. Itis the most 
sacred spot on earth, sacred alike to Jews, to Christians, 
and to Mussulmans. It is a magnificent pile, and is sur- 
passed in the beauty of its architecture by the Mosque of 
Cordova alone. The centre of the immense building is 
occupied by a projecting mass of the naked rock of Mount 
Moriah. The followers of the prophet believe that it was 
from this spot that Mahomet ascended into heaven, and to 
the faithful is pointed out the mark left by the hand of the 
angel that held down the rock at the tyme when the ascen- 
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sion is alleged to have taken place. Beneath the rock is a 
marble slab which none can lift, inasmuch as it shuts down 
the evil spirits into hell. Two pillars close to one another 
are likewise shown, and the legend says that it is only 
those who can squeeze their way between them who can be 
admitted into heaven. 

The day being Friday we were able to witness the extra- 
ordinary ceremony which takes place at sunset on that 
day, and goes by the name of the ‘‘ Wailing.”” At a certain 
part of the city wall, where a few of the original stones of 
Solomon’s Temple still stand, Jewish men and Jewish 
women assemble together and lament the departed glories 
of their race. For this purpose a sort of litany has been 
composed. They stand together in groups, one leading 
and the rest responding, swaying their bodies to and fro, 
and leaping from the ground whenever the name of Jehovah 
is mentioned. They kiss the stones of the wall three 
times on arrival, and again three times at departure, while 
those who have to leave Jerusalem, and go into exile to 
some foreign land, drive a nail into the crevices between 
the stones. 

The wailing over, we had yet time for a canter to 
Bethlehem and back. There we visited the Church of the 
Nativity. A cave was shown us where the Saviour is said 
to have been born. The wooden manger in which He lay, 
the credulous will tell you, is still to be seen in the Santa 
Maria Maggiore at Rome, but the stall is still pointed out 
to the traveller at Bethlehem. Owing to the jealousies of 
the sects it is guarded by a soldier—a little fact that 
throws a flood of light on the question of the love that 
Christians bear to one another ! 

The time was come when we must decide upon our 
future plans. We were anxious, after having seen Jerusa- 
lem, to extend our trip to Damascus. Accordingly we 
determined to take the next sieamer to Beyrout. This 
project we were, however, compelled to abandon. On 
arriving at Jaffa we found a gale blowing. The sea was 
so rough that it was impossibie for the steamer to land. 
The question then arose as to what our next plan of 
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action should be. We determined to hold a council of 
war. Councils of war, says the proverb, never fight. 
Ours was an exception to the rule. As we could not 
reach Damascus by sea, we determined to fight our way 
thither by land. It was perhaps, from many points of 
view, a foolhardy expedition, but the die was cast. 


** To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new !”’ 





THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A STUDY OF MODERN LIFE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Our hero’s experience of teaching had been sufficient to 
teach him thatit was not in the schoolroom that his sphere 
of service was to be found. The work was not congenial, for 
he lacked the patient temper, the interest in little detail, the 
consideration for the varying tempers of boys, and 
especially the capacity to bear with slowness, stupidity, 
and idleness, which are essential qualities in a teacher. 
The school in truth served to repress the best and de- 
velop the worst that was in him. He could not be called 
a close student, nor was he in any sense a perfect scholar. 
He was marked out both by temperament and mental 
aptitudes for an active, energetic, stirring life. Young 
as he was he was strongly interested in all public questions, 
and had an amount of information in relation to them 
which often surprised those who thought themselves 
political experts, but were compelled to admit their 
inferiority to this intelligent young outsider. Ernest 
himself was, to put it as mildly as possible, not unconscious 
of his own capacity in this respect, nor was he inclined 
to underrate it. The most tangled problems of the day 
did not appal him, and it must be confessed that if his 
dogmatism was often offensive, there was a good deal to 
compensate for any annoyance it might cause in the 
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brilliancy with which he treated any subject that he took 
up. Nature clearly seemed to have marked him out for a 
political writer, and turning aside from the profession with 
which he had dallied for a time, but which really was 
never his choice, he resolved to follow the bent of his genius 
and taste. It was fortunate for him that he did so, for he 
certainly would never have made a schoolmaster, and had 
he been so mistaken in his calling as to devote his life 
to teaching, the world would have lost a_ powerful 
journalist. 

He had his faults, both intellectual and moral, but even 
these were not of a nature to stand in the way of his suc- 
cess as a journalist. He was brilliant rather than pro- 
found, but the world does not expect depth of thought or 
even great accuracy of knowledge in a newspaper. With 
the exception of a few weekly papers, which have more 
of the character of the magazine, it is a production for the 
hour, and those higher qualities which are essential in publi- 
cations destined for a longer life are not expected in it. It 
must be sparkling, but it is not necessary that underneath 
this smartness there should he a corresponding solidity. 
Of course, it must not be detected in glaring mistakes 
which would expose it to the charge of illiteracy, but 
Ernest was far too clever to fall into them, and more than 
this could hardly be required. Then he thoroughly 
believed, which is one of the first conditions for securing 
the belief of other men. An idea of his own omniscience 
was his foible, but if this was likely to hinder in some of 
the earlier steps of his career, it would certainly stand 
him in good stead when he became an editor. The guides 
of public opinion must always adopt an oracular tone. 
It may be that events confute their prophecies, but they 
must never allow the world to suspect such discomfiture. 
Those who had measured Ernest most accurately, clearly 
saw that in this respect he would never be wanting. If 
elan and courage, a faith in his own wisdom and destiny, 
and it must be added, strong popular sympathy, could 
obtain success, his success was assured. He had read 
extensively in modern literature, and was in full touch 
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with its prophets and teachers, had been affected by Carlyle 
and Ruskin as most young men of his spirit and tastes 
have, could quote almost at will from Shakespeare and 
Matthew Arnold, and altogether had a mental equipment 
far beyond that of the great majority of writers for the 
press. As has already been seen he was a keen politician 
and intent on the promotion of reforms which would be 
generally regarded as radical if not revolutionary, but which 
he thought necessary and just. What he believed he was 
prepared to advocate with a courage and a thoroughness 
which were often startling to men of more cautious and 
timid temper. One of his great defects was the want of 
what may be called the balancing faculty. His con- 
clusions were formed on very narrow premisses, but not the 
less were they advanced with a confidence which not only 
precluded all doubt on his part but all questioning on the 
part of others. 

Ernest was not without some little experience of the press. 
A youth of his temperament and ability was sure to have a 
desire to appear in print, and it was not difficult for him to 
find means of gratifying it. While yet very young he had 
offered some verses to a local magazine, and was as much 
elated by his first appearance in print as young writers 
generally are. Poetry, indeed, was not his forte, and yet 
this little poem had a simplicity of thought, a purity of 
expression, an easy flow of rhythm which caught the taste 
of the editor and led him to ask other contributions from 
this juvenile aspirant. Of course his early efforts, whether 
in verse or prose, were sufficiently faulty, and yet there was 
in them a promise of excellence which had already been to 
some extent fulfilled. It was a proud day for the youth 
when the editor of The Melmerby Guardian, which was the 
leading paper of the district, inserted a letter which he 
had written on the question of Social Reform, which was 
being agitated at the time, and in a private note to him 
intimated that he would be glad to hear from him again on 
subjects in which he was interested. After a time he had 
a place given him as one of the occasional writers for the 
paper, and his contributions, published under the pseudonym 
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of ‘* Phocion,” won for the writer a local reputation which 
was sufliciently flattering. They were varied in character and 
subject. Sometimes he would discuss some literary topic with 
considerable felicity, and occasionally he would even con- 
descend to break a lance in some local controversy, always 
interposing on behalf of the weak and suffering. But 
gradually he inclined to political subjects, which for him 
had an absorbing interest. He had studied closely the 
characters of the leading men on both sides, and found a 
special pleasure in subjecting them to careful analysis. 
These photographs often showed great skill and subtlety, 
and would have been complete had they not been so strongly 
coloured by the feelings of the artist. Ernest had strong, 
even violent prejudices both for and against men. They 
were very erratic, and determined by considerations which 
it was impossible to calculate or to explain. Strong as was 
his Liberalism, he could sometimes conceive a passionate 
admiration for a stern and even arrogant champion of 
prerogative and class privilege, or an equally decided 
prejudice against some prominent popular leader. His 
antipathies were stronger than his likings, but both were 
very pronounced, and exercised too much influence over 
his general views, and of course over these personal 
sketches. In after years they became, if possible, even 
more decided, and their influence was more injurious. 
But while he was a simple contributor they only served to 
give new freshness and piquancy to his sketches, which 
undoubtedly became very popular. 

It was the editor of The Melmerby Guardian whom Ernest 
resolved to consult as to his future action, in the hope that 
he might suggest some opening in the profession which he 
had now resolved to join. He had for some time been on 
friendly terms with Mr. Bowen, who had early discerned his 
merits, and though he was sometimes entertained, some- 
times annoyed, by the waywardness and eccentricity of 
his young contributor, he was too much a man of the world 
to underrate Ernest’s unquestionable capacity because of 
these defects. They were far apart in opinion, for the 
editor, being also the proprietor of the paper, was too much 
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disposed to sit on the fence, never forgetting the question of 
circulation, out of supreme regard to principle. He did 
not, indeed, profess to make his journal a representative of 
his personal views, but acknowledged the necessity of accom- 
modating it in some respects to the ideas of his subscribers. 
‘or, as he very logically reasoned, if it did not meet the 
general taste it could not pay; if it could not pay it could 
not live; and if it did not live it could serve nobody. In 
religion, strange to say, he was an Evangelical Churchman. 
Evangelical Churchmen are seldom Liberals, but Bowen pro- 
fessed to be a Liberal. He was, in truth, one of a class of 
politicians which has become more common among us as 
the progress of reform has effaced some of the broad dis- 
tinctions by which the historic parties were divided. So 
long as one party regarded the advance of democracy as the 
incoming of a deluge, and made it their business to raise up 
all possible defences against such a calamity, while the other 
laughed alike at their prophecies and precautions, so long 
was there a clear line of separation. But if there be any 
genuineness in political opinion at all, each successive 
advance must alter the party relations of individuals. 
There are, doubtless, men who serve under a flag, and will 
follow it wherever it is carried with a loyalty which has its 
points of excellence ; and there are, at an opposite extreme, 
men of high principle who scoff at the very idea of finality, 
and therefore only accept each new advance as a step to 
still further progress. But between these are men of 
Liberal instincts, who nevertheless are restrained by a 
timidity and a faith in the general excellence of a state of 
things which, at all events, is established, and under which 
they have been able to do well unto themselves. They are 
not without principles, but they lack the courage of their 
convictions. Their associations, their self-interest, in most 
cases their temperaments, all make them Opportunists, and 
Opportunists who need a great deal to satisfy them that 
the proper time for action has come. The wonder is how, 
in great crises, such as the contest for the Reform Bill in 
1831, the final struggle over Free Trade in 1846, the battle 
for lrish Disestablishment in 1867, and the grand uprising 
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against Imperialism in 1880, they have been brought to 
cast their influence into the seale of the popular party. 
But the very effort required for such a decision only makes 
the reaction more certain, and so they fall into the ranks of 
what are described as Conservative-Liberals. They are 
entitled to respect, for they are often high-minded men, but 
it would be unsafe to trust in them as leaders, or even as 
firm supporters, of the party of advance. Hitherto they 
have had more influence in its councils than their numbers 
warranted them to expect. It was a sound instinct which 
led them to deprecate the growth of the democratic power, 
for it must be fatal to their influence within the Liberal 
ranks. 

Bowen was a fine example of this type. He was a West 
country man. In his earlier days he had been a suf- 
ficiently ardent Reformer, and indeed, in the riots which 
won for Bristol as much notoriety as the Aston Park dis- 
turbances secured for Birmingham half-a-century later, he 
was said to have been, if not an active participator, at least a 
sympathiser. He would never, indeed, have broken a police- 
man’s head, or smashed a Tory tradesman’s window, but he 
was full of reforming earnestness, and felt that the blame of 
the disturbances was not to be laid on one party exclusively. 
But his career had been very prosperous, and as he climbed 
up the social ladder, his view of political and social life had 
been greatly modified at each successive step. He breathed 
a Conservative atmosphere, and unconsciously its subtle 
influence made itself felt upon him. He would not have 
pleaded guilty to any change of view, and indeed had 
always voted Liberal, and after he had started The Guardian, 
had always supported the Liberal party. He could hardly 
have done otherwise, for the Tories had a successful journal 
of their own, and his only hope was in the support of their 
opponents. But he continually vexed the more earnest 
Liberals, who complained that if his voice was the voice of 
Jacob, the hands were the hands of Esau. [adicals railed 
at him, but as his position became more assured, he grew 
more indifferent to their censures, and prided himself on a 
reputation for a “ judicial mind.” The ,paper was often 
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sufficiently weak, but he himself was weaker still, and in 
his heart detested some of the measures which he felt 
compelled to advocate in itscolumns. Thus, in the case of 
Irish Disestablishment, he never missed an opportunity of 
railing in private, and yet his journal was one of the most 
powerful supporters of the Liberal candidate. 

It was on ecclesiastical questions that his Conservative 
tendencies were most apparent. He had never been a Non- 
conformist, though at one time he had been a frequent 
attendant at Nonconformist chapels, in consequence partly 
of his admiration for some particular preacher, and partly 
from discontent with the services at his parish church. 
But, & with a number of other Evangelicals and indeed 
with the party generally, a change had come over the spirit 
of his dreams. He had never had any real sympathy 
with Nonconformist ideas, but in the strength of his 
Protestantism, and also in consequence of a genuine spiritual 
affinity, had associated with them, and if truth must be 
told, had pleased himself with the idea that in doing so he 
had risen to a lofty point of Christian virtue. To every 
man possessed, in however small a degree, with that spirit 
of ascendancy of which the Establishment is the ‘‘ outward 
and visible sign,” a Dissenter is a member of an inferior caste. 
There are some in whom the feeling is held in check by a 
nobler Christian sentiment, though even they marvel how 
those whom they honour for their own personal goodness 
can be so insensible to the blessings of the Establishment, 
and can belong to sects in whom there is so much that is 
objectionable. With the majority there is a sense of 
superiority to whose evil tendencies they are hardly alive 
themselves. In their amiability they may be willing to 
associate with Dissenters, but they do not comprehend 
them. Sometimes they will show that kind of interested 
curiosity which a learned inquirer might manifest in rela- 
tion to the manners and customs of the people of Timbuctoo. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that there are Churchmen, 
and Evangelical Churchmen too, who have as little know- 
ledge of the internal life of Nonconformist churches or of 
the principles on which they are constituted, as they have of 
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the views and habits of the followers of Confucius. “ Do you 
actually read the Bible—our Bible—in your chapels ? How 
interesting,’’ was the observation of an Anglican lady to a 
Dissenting acquaintance. ‘‘ Dear me!” said another, on her 
return from a wedding at a Dissenting chapel, “I quite 
liked the service; after all, it is not so very different from 
our own.” What the good lady expected it is hard to say- 
But she was only one of a large class. It would be not 
easy to find a parallel in narrowness and arrogance to the 
sentiment of which we are speaking, and from which com- 
paratively few strong Churchmen are wholly exempt. 

Mr. Bowen looked upon himself as extremely liberal in 
all such matters, and therein he was labouring under a 
strong self-delusion, which, however, he shared with num- 
bers of others. The course of events during the last twenty 
years has helped to make this clear. As Nonconformity 
has gained influence, and begun to assert equality, there 
has been an increasing disposition to regard it with dis- 
trust and even positive aversion. The claim for a religious 
equality, without which liberty is a mere fiction, has been 
treated as a sign of spiritual decay by those who do not see 
that their own maintenance of ascendancy must certainly 
be a still more evident sign of this evil. Never, surely, 
was there a more striking illustration of the eagerness to 
take the mote out of the brother’s eye in conjunction with 
the strange insensibility to the beam that was in his own 
eye. Still there are numbers of Evangelicals, of whom 
Bowen was an example, who feel they are justified in 
separating themselves from Nonconformists because they 
are what they are pleased to call “ political Dissenters,” 
unconscious that the real ground of difference arises from 
their determination to perpetuate the invidious privileges 
claimed for their own church. 

Between a man of Mr. Bowen’s calibre and Ernest there 
could be but few points of affinity. The truth is, that in 
determining to enter on the profession of journalism the 
young man was the unconscious victim of another of his 
illusions. In his view the Liberal newspaper was the great 
instrument of progress and reform, and the one object of its 
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conductors was to help on movements in which all true 
patriots are interested. With a Tory journal, of course, it 
was different. Pledged to the maintenance of established 
institutions, whatever the abuses which had crept into them, 
and whatever the injustice they might inflict upon whole 
classes of the community, they had no choice but to defend 
anomalies and even corruptions. He had not yet had sufli- 
cient experience of life to understand that some men are 
better, and others worse, than their creed, or that some 
wear the livery of a party with which they have but little 
sympathy, so that while Toryism in principle may be, and 
in fact is, the expression of unmitigated selfishness, 
there are many Tories who, for breadth of sympathy and 
generosity of temper, are examples to many who fight under 
the Liberal flag. Tolerance is a difficult virtue for men of 
his ardent temper, and he had not that extensive knowledge 
of men which is almost essential to its development. The 
conductor of a pronounced Liberal journal, regarded as a 
leader of public opinion in the district, was, in his judgment, 
one who would share all his enthusiasm, and enter into all 
his projects. Mr. Bowen, on his part, had sufticient skill to 
keep up this idea. He knew his man and valued his talents, 
while he looked on his fervid zeal with a good-natured con- 
tempt. This, however, he was careful to keep to himself. 
He saw, or thought he saw, how Ernest might be made of 
service to the paper, and so far as it was necessary to 
humour him in order to secure his aid, he determined to do 
it. When, therefore, the young man came to ask his counsel 
as to his future course, he was gratified by meeting with 
more encouragement than he expected. 

Happily for Ernest’s prospects, there was a subject which 
at the time was creating considerable excitement in the 
locality on which they were in agreement, and on which it 
seemed to him that the young aspirant to journalistic fame 
might do valuable service. It was one of those small aris- 
tocratic and ecclesiastical persecutions which are more 
common even in this nineteenth century than is generally 
known. Had the clergyman of the parish which was the 
scene of the injustice been an Evangelical, Mr. Bowen would 
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have looked on with absolute indifference, and complained 
of Dissenters as disturbers of the peace which ought to reign 
between brethren. But as it was a High Churchman, of 
very extreme views, on whose behalf the Lord of the Manor 
was endeavouring to suppress Dissent, the indignation of the 
editor was aroused, and he hoped that by giving expression 
to feeling in his own forcible style, Ernest might raise the 
reputation of the paper by casting in its influence on the 
popular side. Ernest was delighted as the other unfolded 
his views, and hailed so auspicious a beginning to his career. 
Could he have lifted the veil and traced the secret workings 
of motive in the man who seemed to be playing so noble a 
part, it would certainly have been a severe shock at the 
time, but might have saved him from some subsequent mis- 
takes and disappointments. Enthusiasts are at serious 
disadvantage in fighting the battle of life. They are so 
possessed with ideas and hopes themselves, that they give 
others credit for sharing them also. Cooler-headed men 
are thus able to use them, and when they have served their 
turn to cast them aside. Mr. Bowen had no far-reaching 
designs or sinister purposes, but he was devoid of enthu- 
siasm, and had no appreciation of it in others. With him 
his paper was his first thought, and he would have per- 
suaded himself into silence as to any principle rather than 
place its interests in jeopardy. This is a practical difficulty 
about journalism which ardent spirits are possibly too prone 
to forget. A newspaper is a property, and it requires no 
little courage to forget this fact. Probably the editor who 
does forget it, and earns a character for integrity and prin- 
ciple, succeeds best in the long run. Possibly, too, the 
hesitation which some papers show, and which is too readily 
regarded as trimming, may be due to better reasons. But 
if a newspaper be undertaken as a speculation, business 
considerations are very apt to become predominant, and it 
is curious and suggestive to follow the specious pleading by 
which honourable men will persuade themselves that so it 
ought to be. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LuscoMBE was a country parish, a few miles out of 
Melmerby, and sufficiently removed from its influence to 
allow ofthe full development of those aristocratic and clerical 
forces which are so dominant in the villages and rural 
districts of England, and have so affected the dwellers in 
them as to make them and the artizans of the towns two 
separate peoples. Of course this is most manifest in 
purely agricultural counties, but there may be occasionally 
found, even in the heart of the manufacturing districts, 
secluded hamlets or villages which by one circumstance or 
other are cut off from intimate association with their more 
active and independent neighbours, which still preserve, to 
a very remarkable degree, the characteristics of those old- 
world places which are so common in the south and the 
west, into which the the new ideas of the times have never 
penetrated, and where the squire and the parson still 
retain almost undisputed sway. Every year reduces their 
number, which of course has been considerably diminished 
in consequence of recent political changes. Contested 
elections, in which every householder has his vote, for 
which he is eagerly canvassed by the agents of the respective 
candidates, make it difficult even for a secluded place to 
retain the character of Sleepy Hollow. Meetings are held 
everywhere, and Hodge acquires a new sense of independ- 
ence and importance when he finds himself eagerly sought 
after, and addressed as a rational being, who has a power 
which he is expected to exercise intelligently. No one who 
has been present at any of these meetings can doubt of the 
educational value of the franchise. Thanks to it and to 
the agencies it has called into exercise, the English villager 
is rapidly acquiring a more independent character, but it 
will be long before he is fully emancipated from the 
influences which have sat so heavily upon him for 
centuries. 

But this change had not even begun in Luscombe at the 
time of which we write. The little village, which in truth 
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was not much more than a hamlet, was the centre of a 
purely agricultural region. It consisted of a short street, 
at one end of which stood the parish church, one of those 
fine old structures which are the pride of the districts in 
which they are found. Adjoining it was the rectory, em- 
bosomed in trees, and having a certain character of state- 
liness as well as beauty belonging to it. At the other end 
of the street was Luscombe Court, the residence of the 
lord of the manor. It was an Elizabethan mansion, 
which wore the aspect of a proud ancestral home, whose 
owner belonged to the ruling families of England. But 
though this was so far true, that the Court was nominally 
the property of an old family, from which it took its 
name, the Luscombes had been so impoverished by the 
follies of successive representatives, that the remnant of 
the estate was in the hands of creditors, and the house 
occupied by a successful merchant, who had purchased it 
with all the rights appertaining from the present head of 
the house, who had been able, by arrangement with his son, 
to break the entail. 

The Squire thus in possession was but little qualified for 
the part which he had to play. He had spared no expense 
in order to enhance the magnificence of his home, and as 
she had placed himself in the hands of artistic decorator, 
there were none of the absurdities and follies into which 
some of the nouveaux riches are so apt to fall in their 
cravings after splendour and display. Edward Ransome 
was a clear-headed, shrewd, and sagacious man, with little 
culture, but with an amount of business tact and ability 
which approached almost to genius. But his success had 
developed all the worst qualities of his nature, and 
indeed had gone far towards spoiling him altogether. In 
his early days, and indeed through the whole of his business 
life, he had been a Dissenter and a Liberal. But after his 
position had become assured, his decrease in zeal and 
earnestness in both characters had been in exact ratio to 
his advance in wealth and position. A deference to the 
clergy and gentry of the district, which was altogether alien 
to his original tendencies, began to be developed, and with 
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it a kindly recognition of the good points in the Establish- 
ment and even in Toryism, which once had been conspicuous 
only for its new absence. The district where his works 
were situate was subject to the new device for repressing 
dissent by being erected in a diocese, and blessed with a 
bishop of its own. Ransome, who once had not a pleasant 
word to say for bishops, was one of the earliest to weleome 
him to the place, and ere long succeeded in getting his lord- 
ship to accept an invitation to his home. From that hour 
he became the incarnation of respectable and moderate 
Dissent. He had shown a growing cautiousness before, but it 
became intensified after he was able to refer to “the bishop,” 
and what he had said on the occasion of his visit. Still he 
did not renounce his old connection with Dissent and 
Liberalism so long as he remained at his old home, but 
was content to earn a reputation for an extreme liberality 
which is as cheap as it is convenient, since it requires 
nothing more than the sacrifice of convictions, and has its 
compensations in the reflections upon more consistent 
associates on the ground of their extreme and violent 
opinions in which these trimmers feel entitled to in- 
dulge. Men of this kind are a study, especially while 
they are in the transition stage. Their lofty air of self- 
complacency, the unctuous tone in which they admonish 
their erring brethren, their sounding platitudes about the 
virtue of charity, which, in truth, is but an euphemism for 
something which it is hard to distinguish from snobbish- 
ness, are all instructive if not admirable. Ransome was 
an excellent specimen of the class,and one who lost no 
opportunity for airing his new graces. He did not always 
escape without some sharp criticism, for there were many 
who remembered the more genuine, if somewhat ruder, 
utterances of former times, and reminded him of them in 
modes that were the reverse of complimentary. ‘‘ Mr. 
Ransome’s new-born moderation entertains me,” said one 
of the most annoying of these critics, an outspoken, 
straightforward Liberal who had no sympathy with any 
who were defective in the qualities so conspicuous in 
himself, in reply to a speech in which he had been 
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counselling the ‘“‘jumping-cat policy.” ‘I remember him 
so different. It is not so long since he was conspicuous 
for his courage and decision, and if there was a sterner 
and stronger voice in our counsels than another it was his. 
I don’t understand the change; but I tell him frankly that 
it would be better for himself and for our cause if he kept 
more among his own people, and was not so fond of lords 
and bishops. For myself, I do not like Trimmers of any 
class, and I have not found any one who does.” Ransome 
was very angry, but he could not answer. The onlv effect, 
however, produced on him was to increase his desire to 
break away from a party in which there were so many cads. 

His removal to Luscombe supplied the very opportunity 
he desired. He was passing into a new sphere, and he 
determined as far as possible to leave behind him all traces 
of the old. A family pew at the parish church was an 
appendage of the property, and he meant to occupy it. 
In a small hamlet Dissent could not be respectable, and it 
would be against the course of nature if a lord of the manor 
did not show himself a supporter of the great institutions 
of the country. As is the case with perverts generally, he 
became peculiarly zealous in the maintenance of his new 
ereed, both in polities and religion. It was necessary that 
he should wipe out the taint of his early association, and 
this could only be done bya sternness in repressing Dissent 
in his new neighbourhood. His love of moderation had 
disappeared, and his Liberalism was shown to be, as many 
had suspected, only a cloak for incipient Conservatism. 
He found a worthy and congenial ally in the rector. It 
must be said for Mr. Philpotts that if ignorance is an 
excuse for a sin he might plead it in extenuation of his 
fierce hatred of Dissenters. He simply knew nothing 
about them except that they were not members of his 
Church, and that some of them had occasionally been 
very unpleasant at Vestry meetings. He was like not a 
few of his order, who think it their duty to cultivate an 
entire aloofness from every variety of Dissent. That they 
were fellow-Englishmen and professed to be fellow- 
Christians, were points which he did not think it necessary 
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to take into account. They were not of his Church, and 
that was a sufficient reason for believing them addicted to 
all manner of heresies, and guilty of all kinds of evil 
practices. There was a Dissenting chapel in the village 
which had long been an offence to him, especially as it was 
impossible to treat it with contempt, since the congrega- 
tion, drawn from a wide district round, was numerous and 
even influential, while their minister was a young man of 
considerable promise and ability. But if the rector could 
not afford to despise the congregation, in which were a few 
of the leading inhabitants of the parish, he was not at all 
the more reconciled on that account to the existence of 
what he regarded as a rival institution. If the law would 
have enabled him to close the Dissenting chapel; he would 
not have hesitated to act upon it; and he was delighted to 
find the new squire in such perfect harmony with his views. 
He had no hope of getting rid of Dissent by the conversion 
of Dissenters, but there was a hope that he might attain 
his end by the eviction of some of the principal supporters 
of the chapel, and this became all the more feasible now 
that the squire was of the same mind and fully prepared to 
aid him in his unworthy undertaking. Unfortunately for 
the success of his plans Mr. Lambert, the young Inde- 
pendent minister, was a young man of great ability and 
independence, thoroughly able to fight his own battle and 
that of his friend the farmer whom Mr. Ransome, insti- 
gated by the rector, was preparing to dispossess, and, even 
worse still, Ernest Baring, who had both the power and the 
opportunity of pleading his cause in the press, was an 
intimate friend of the family against whom this persecution 
was to be directed. 


DWELLERS IN THE VALLEYS. 
A CHAPTER ON COUNTRY PASTORAL WORK AND ITS 
EXPERIENCES. 
VERY opposite are the opinions concerning a country 
pastorate. By some among the ministerial brotherhood 
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the country pastor is supposed to be living a kind of John- 
the-Baptist life, crying in the wilderness, and if not literally 
clothed in a camel’s skin, yet living on the coarsest fare ; 
he is thought of as dying of dulness; it is currently re- 
ported concerning him he has “ nothing to do,” and often 
compassionately he is spoken of as *‘ buried alive.” With 
regard to the last supposition, happily he is subject to his 
times of resurrection when he goes up to the great city 


To see old friends, brush off the clown 
And quicken taste at coming down. 


To others the mention of a country pastorate is sugges- 
tive of an almost ideal state of repose. They think of life 
in its midst as idyllic. Far from the smoke and rush and 
din of great cities and towns the country pastor is thought 
of as living a life of open-air freedom and delight; he is 
supposed to find his ‘‘ sermons in stones, books in running 
brooks, and good in everything.” Constantly friends from 
town remind him of ‘“‘ Sweet Auburn ” and of Goldsmith’s 
charming pastor, “passing rich on forty pounds a year,” 
though the conviction born of experience is, that the said 
pastor was either committing a pious fraud so to appear 
on such an amount, or that he was possessed of that vague 
but happy resource—‘‘ private means.”’ 

Opposite as are these representations of the country 
pastorate, it is not difficult to account for them. There is 
an element of truth in both. In no small degree the 
representations are coloured by the natural temperament of 
those who give them. Men there are to whom a country 
pastorate would be positive purgatory. Their stimulus to 
work they find in the society of humankind; the scenes of 
city and town life stir them. As they look upon the busy 
crowd, their hearts, as that of the Divine Master, are 
‘‘moved with compassion,” or, as they gaze with admiration 
upon the noble work of human hands, they are ready to say 
with one of the Psalmists of old, ‘‘ Lord, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him ? or the son of man that Thouvisitest 
him? Thou hast made him little less than God, and 
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hast crowned him with glory and honour.” * Others there 
are to whom a landscape gently beautiful or magnificently 
wild is as a sacrament to be welcomed, and to whom the 
flowers of the field are as the handwriting of God. The 
nature-loving, all-observing Gilbert White would have been 
as much out of place in Fleet Street as some town-loving 
pastor would be in Selbourne. 

Also the representations will be strongly coloured by the 
experience of those who give them. The very simple fact 
that there are ‘‘ country pastorates”’ and ‘‘ country pasto- 
rates’’ considerably affects the estimate. There are 
pastorates in the goodly market towns of our counties 
where the congregations are large and pre-eminently re- 
spectable, where the stipend ranges from £500 downward, 
say to £200 per year, where the different organizations, 
as the annually published manual shows, are well sustained, 
and where the pastor, if he be a man of living faith, strong 
as a teacher. and having tact as a leader of men, holds a 
position of great and recognized influence. Such pastorates 
are hills in Zion; much looked up to; by some, much 
sought after; unhappily, they are few and far between. 

I leave to those more familiar than myself with the 
dwellers upon the heights of Zion any account of their 
pastoral work and duties, and confine myself to that of the 
dwellers in the valleys, as suggested by the experience of 
now nearly fifteen years’ work amid the cornlands of 
Essex, and of almost as many years’ service in connection 
with the executive of its County Union. 

Of country pastorates the majority are in small towns of 
under, say 4000 inhabitants, and in villages where the 
inhabitants, if the district be agricultural, consist prin- 
cipally of tenant farmers, shopkeepers, and cottagers. 
The pastors of such churches, in Essex at all events, 
have generally a manse; it may be scanty in room and 
more ancient than comfortable, or, as is not now un- 
frequently the case, a villa-like residence, in which the 
pastor and his family live ‘‘ passing rich,”’ or otherwise, on 


* Psa. viii. 4, 5 (R. V.). 
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three or four times the amount of the poet’s brother’s 
reputed income. Some of the best and certainly hardest 
work in connection with village Congregationalism is being 
done by those whose material support is even less than 
that just mentioned, men of culture and college training, 
whose annual income barely exceeds £100. Bravely they 
are doing outpost duty; holding old positions that would 
otherwise have to be abandoned, or doing pioneer work 
where eventually the mission chapel may become a centre 
of manifold Christian service. Obviously, under such 
varying conditions, the impressions existing concerning 
country pastoral work are likely to greatly differ. 


I, 

Passing on to some of the characteristics of the country 
pastorate, the first to be mentioned, not because it begins 
with the initial letter of the alphabet, but because I fear it 
is a general characteristic of country Congregational church 
life, is its AparnHy. Apathy, not in the sense of insensibility 
to suffering, for kinder hearts never beat than many a 
country pastor has found, but in the disposition to leave 
events to take their own course, and of indifference to what 
one might suppose would move the feelings and excite 
interest or action. No doubt this apathy is in part owing, 
especially in agricultural districts, to the circumstances 
attending the daily life and work of the people. Agricul- 
tural life is not social in its character. For hours during 
the course of the day men are working in the same field 
within sight of each other, and for as many hours not a 
word is spoken; they meet only when they sit down by 
hedgerow for their midday or other meal, or when on their 
way to and from work. In fact, one sometimes thinks 
there is an almost Oriental repose in the expression of 
Hodge’s face, and the absence of all hurry with which he 
fulfils his daily round of life and duty. Farmers them- 
selves, as a class, are not much given to conversation, 
except in the chafering of the market. Their wives are 


generally much pleasanter, and more interesting to converse 
with. 
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The isolation of many a country pastorate likewise tends 
to this condition of apathy. If you, my reader, were to 
open ‘‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Map,” and look at—possibly 
what you never have looked for—the large spaces that 
have no distinctive character, you will see they represent 
broad expanses of country where there are villages, hamlets, 
and even towns, but no name appears, because, so far as 
the complier of that valuable but ofttimes irritating com- 
pendium of information is concerned, they are non-existent. 
Yet it is there; in these blank spaces many a country 
pastorate will be found. The college student who has lived 
all his life amid the network of railways encompassing 
towns and their suburbs, makes an acquaintance with old- 
English life never before realized, when he finds himself 
the elected pastor of a pastorate seven, possibly ten, miles 
from a railway station, or in a village possibly where as 
yet the telegraph has not penetrated, and where an extra 
halfpenny for carriage is charged on every daily paper. 
Very old- English it is to dwell within sight of straw- 
thatched cottages, of many-gabled overhanging houses, 
and to jog about in a gig, or trudge about on foot, visiting 
far away hamlets and distant groups of cottages, very old- 
English life—and very nice—to those who like it! But 
there can be no mistaking the apathy of life under such 
conditions, whether it be in Drowsietown or Sleepiehollow. 

It is further intensified by the lack of mental stimulus 
that comes through the reading of healthful literature. 
This applies mainly to the labouring classes. In the better 
class of farmsteads books are weleomed. A country con- 
gregation of any size is sure to have its Book Society and 
Magazine Club, which circulate some of the newest books 
and best periodicals. The books thus circulated are read. 
Here I may be permitted to record the opinion of a London 
minister, once an Essex pastor, who, speaking of these 
Book Societies, said, ‘‘ he believed there was more real 
reading in his country congregation than amongst his 
people in town, whose reading seldom went beyond the 
newspaper and monthly magazines.” The tastes of the 
farmer are not literary. I have never seen The Atheneum 
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or Academy in a farmhouse, but The Nineteenth Century, 
Macmillan and Cornhill will be found, and the best class 
of religious magazines. 

It is in the social stratum below that of the farmer’s 
household the illiterates are found. Yet the epithet seems 
harsh as one associates it with many whose lives are noble 
and heroic amid their poverty; men whose spiritual 
strength is daily renewed by perusal of the Bible and by 
waiting upon the Lord; whose homes are as God-fearing 
and devout as that immortalized in The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night. Yet in such homes, excepting the Bible, hymn- 
book, and a few Sunday School prize-books, and the tracts 
judiciously, or otherwise, selected from the bins of the 
Religious Tract Society, and piously distributed by the 
district visitors, literature there is none. Many among the 
labouring classes cannot read a sentence; they stand in 
worship on Sundays without a book of any kind. Even with 
regard to the great book of Nature that is ever open to 
them, it is rarely one hears any expression of lively in- 
terest or of admiration. It is true, as the Germans say: 
“The eye only sees that which it brings with it the power 
to see.”’ 

Such are the conditions that tend to the dull apathy of 
the country pastorate. There is little to arouse a spirit of 
healthy emulation with regard to the Church life and 
its organizations. Its sad effect is seen in the spiritual 
apathy of many who are in regular attendance upon the 
Sunday services, but who remain indifferent to their in- 
fluences. Spiritual apathy is one of the most disheartening 
difficulties of country pastoral work. It is not atheism, 
it is not rationalism, but indifferentism against which we 
have to contend in country districts — the indifferentism 
that neither denies nor aftirms the truths of religion, of 
those who have seemingly no spiritual aspirations whatso- 
ever, no ideal in life beyond that of mere gain. They 
work, they eat, they drink, they sleep, and so the story of 
their life is told. 

Looking at it from a purely social point of view such 
dull apathy is intensely sad; looked at from a spiritual 
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point of view, from that of reverence for the human soul, 
it becomes a burden to the heart. To arouse men from 
such a state different methods are employed. There are 
the purely spiritual. In some country towns the plan has 
been successfully tried, at stated intervals, of making the 
evening service a time of freer admission to the public and 
of preaching more elementary in its character than to the 
stated congregation, and of singing more popular. In 
small towns and villages such an experiment may be 
impracticable, but whether in town or village an occasional 
course of evangelistic or mission services revives religious 
feeling, awakens attention to neglected truths, and brings 
in some among those who have seldom, perhaps never 
before, been found within the doors of a place of worship. 
Permanent results follow such missions, and new work is 
often originated. Evangelizing agencies are necessary if 
we are to retain a hold upon the people and lead them to 
the truest source of right and noble living. If the country 
pastor does not take up the work, the State Church or the 
Salvationists will, and ours will be the loss. 

Other methods there are than those of mere exhortation 
by which the hearts of the young and others may be won 
and led at last to the realizations of devotion and worship. 
Evening classes for the men and lads; rooms in which 
working-men can meet, talk politics, enjoy their pipe, and 
take their ease without having their pockets picked in the 
publican’s interest, have their peculiar value. In many 
places where the Sunday services are morning and after- 
noon the pastor is free to do as he likes in the evening, and 
the people being free likewise they will come to an informal 
service in the schoolroom, and listen to him upon any 
subject he likes to speak: upon favourite hymns and their 
authors, upon great and well-known books, upon the 
spiritual teaching of great poets, kc. In such ways one 
tries to break in upon the monotonous apathetic life of 
those who know little of the pleasure of books, and of the 
great and good who have helped forward the coming of 
the kingdom of God. 

Stebbiny. W. H. BECKETT. 











ROYAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION. 
DR. BRUCE’S EVIDENCE. 
Dr. Dale is Examining.) 


Dr. Bruce, whose large experience of educational work 
specially qualified him for the task, appeared before the 
Commission as a representative of Nonconformist views. 
His evidence bears on most of the burning questions of the 
controversy. The statement with which we start is— 


So long as denominational schools are in existence, and denomi- 
national teaching allowed, religious differences ought to be considered 
in deciding suitability. 

43,793. Have you had any reason to complain in Huddersfield that 
that principle has not been recognized ?—-Very great reason. 

43,794. Will you be good enough to state your grounds of complaint 
to the Commission ?—It has reference to the difficulty which we have 
had of building board schools when the board commenced at first, and 
since. We have been opposed both by the Department and by the 
supporters of the denominational schools, and distinctly told by both 
that, because of the conscience clause, any denominational school was 
suitable for our children, whether Roman Catholic, Church of England, 
or Wesleyan, and therefore that we have no right to consider that at 
all as a question of suitability. 

43,795. You have no right, then, to complain of the action of the 
Department which has simply followed the principle of the Education 
Act of 1870, but you object to the principle that makes all public ele- 
mentary schools suitable for all children ?—Certainly ; but I complain 
also that the Department is not managed with a continuous policy ; 
speaking broadly, when the Conservative Government is in power 
board schools have comparatively little chance, and when the Liberals 
are in power the board schools have a much greater chance. 

43,796. Is that your experience in Huddersfield ?—Certainly. 

43,797. Can you give any facts in support of that theory ?—Yes, I 
can give generally the history of two schools if it is necessary. 

43,798. I think you had better do so?—The first is the history of 
what is called the Beaumont Street school, which is the only board 
school that the board proposed to build in the borough of Hudders- 
field ; that is in the central part of the borough. When the board was 
elected nearly the whole of the education was in the hands of the 
Chureh of England. There was a small Roman Catholic school, 
but the whole of the education was virtually in the hands of the 
Church of England. There was asmall British and Foreign school at 
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Outcote Bank—not a very good building—which was soon handed over 
to the board, and an infant school near by, in Spring Street, which 
was also handed over to the School Board. The board proposed to 
build a school in Beaumont Street for 500 children, 175 boys, 175 girls, 
and 150 infants. The Education Department, guided by the inspector, 
who at that time was a clergyman, and fortified and entreated by the 
supporters of the existing denominational schools, refused, and all that 
they would grant at that time (March, 1872) was three infant schools 
in the borough of Huddersfield for the unsectarian party. These, of 
course, would have been feeders for the Church schools, and are main- 
tained (as all know) at much greater expense than the others. 

43,799. (Sir Francis Sandford.) What year was that?—It was 
March, 1872. 

43,800. (Dr. Dale.) Then the Liberals were in office ?—But Mr. 
Forster was just as much opposed to the extension of the board system 
in our town as the Conservatives, and the inspector was unfavourable. 

43,801. Were the denominational schools allowed to enlarge ?—Yes, 
they allowed the Chureli schools and the Roman Catholie schools at 
the very same time to enlarge their provision to the extent of 737 
places. After a while (April, 1872) the board applied again for this 
school with a provision for 800. You see that the demands increased 
with the refusal. This was the only school which the board proposed 
to build for children over seven years of age in the borough proper, 
and again the Department declined to allow the school as unneces- 
sary. 

43,802. (Chairman.) What year is that? Who was the minister a 
the time ?—I think Mr. Forster. 

43,803. Will you put the dates in your answer?—Yes. June 11th, 
1872. 

43,804. (Dr. Dale.) Will you proceed ?—Again the Department 
declined to allow the school, and refused to recommend a loan from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners. The majority of the board 
sought an interview with the Marquess of Ripon, an old friend, and a 
Liberal member of Parliament formerly for Huddersfield, and an hour 
afterwards four members of the denominational party also interviewed 
his Lordship on Ist July, 1872. Still the Department declined to re- 
commend the loan, but they permitted the school (16th July) and 
allowed the board to obtain a loan in the open market, the repayment 
to be spread over 50 years, and by reason of this joint action of the 
Department and of the clerical opposition in the borough, the school 
board has to pay 60/. a year more than they would otherwise have to 

do. Ultimately this school was built for 348 boys, 348 girls, and 240 
infants, 936 in all ; it has been nearly full from the first, and now we 
have obtained permission to enlarge the infant section for 120 more. 
The Church schools, so far from suffering from this erection, have had 
additional accommodation provided, and thei attendance has greatly 
increased. So that in this case, you perceive, the inspector and the 
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Department did not consider the question of religion as affecting suita- 
bility ; and the whole of the children in Huddersfield above 7 years 
would have been compelled to go to Church schools, with the excep- 
tion of about 400 or 500. It is generally believed we should not have 
got the school at all, but for the influence of our old friend and Liberal 
M.P., Lord Ripon. I have also the account of another school of the 
same kind. 

43,805, At the same time ?—Rather later. 

43,806. Will you give us that briefly, if you please ?—This is a school 
in a suburb of Huddersfield, in Hillhonse. In 1875, the school board 
wished to build a board school in a populous and increasing suburb 
called Hillhouse, and applied on 4th of May, 1875, to the Department 
for power to build for 700. There was no undenominational school in 
that populous district except a British and Foreign school taught in a 
Congregational Sunday school, which was rented for that purpose and 
then transferred to the board; it was taught by the present clerk of 
the board, and was reported to the board in March, 1874, as being over- 
crowded. There were four Church schools (one church owning two of 
them), and one of them a large school built a long time after the Act 
was passed. The inspector, Rev. R. Wilde, was applied to, and posi- 
tively refused to sanction the proposal, June 23, 1875; he actually 
proposed to close the only undenominational school in the district, 
with 392 children in attendance, to send all the boys and girls above 
seven years of age to the Beaumont Street school, a mile off for many 
of the children, and to build an infant school further out of the town 
than the temporary school at Hillhouse. After a long correspondence 
and several deputations from May, 1875, to November, 1876, when the 
Department were compelled by the courageous persistence of the 
board, to say that they would consider plans for a school for 600 (the 
board applied for 750 or 850), 350 mixed, and 250 infants; and on the 
18th January, 1877, the plans were approved, and a loan recommended 
for a school to accommodate 298 mixed and 334 infants, or 632 in all. 

43,807. (Chairman.) Then the Government gave their consent ?— 
Yes, but after a very hard struggle. 

43,808. (Canon Gregory.) It was a Conservative Government was 
it ?—Yes, in January, 1877. I think the reason was the change of the 
inspector; a great deal depends on the inspector. Mr. Holmes took 
the place of Rev. J. Wilde. The wisdom of the board was shown by 
the fact that scarcely had the schools been opened before they were 
crowded; so that the board applied for power to increase, and mean- 
while temporarily re-open for rent the Congregational school which 
had been previously used, before the board school was built. The 
Department in 1878-9 (I suppose that this would also be a Conserva- 
tive Government) declined to allow either the enlargement or hiring 
of the old school, although they had allowed the Church to enlarge, 
and their schools lad increased in attendance. Twoclergymen in the 
neighbourhood fought with the Department against the necessary and 
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and reasonable demands of the district and the board; and on March 
4th, 1879, the Department declined to allow the board to build or even 
to hire a school; and yet in 1880, the very next year, the same De- 
partment threatened to reduce or withhold the grant because the 
attendance was in excess of the accommodation, an accommodation 
which they themselves had made less than the board had applied for 
at first by 100 to 150 places. They would not allow us either to build 
a new school or to hire a school temporarily, and yet they were to fine 
us because the attendance was in excess of the accommodation. 

43,809. (Chairman.) That was after the change of Government ?— 
No. On the 3rd of July, 1880 (that would be the Liberal Government) 
they were willing to recognize the necessity for enlargement; and now 
we have at Hillhouse, where there would have been only an infant 
school, a school with an accommodation for 906, and with 930 on the 
books. 

11,050. Then you submit that voluntary management should be 
recognized and supported by State funds, even in the total absence 
of voluntary contributions ?—I do not see that there would be any- 
thing unreasonable in that, considering that the voluntary managers 
have provided the schools and keep them in repair, and must neces- 
sarily incur a great deal of expense besidee ; whether it is practicable 
is another thing. 

11,051. I do not want your premises, but your conclusion. I want 
to know whether, from your premises, you affirm that that should 
be so ?—I think that, looking at it abstractedly, it should be so. 

11,052. But I am looking at it as practical politicians and persons 
having to make recommendations to Parliament and to the Queen, 
and having regard to the present state of things and of the law ?— 
Looking at it from a practical point of view, I should expect that the 
managers of voluntary schools would still have to provide something, 
but I am of opinion that their difficulties ought to be very much 
lightened. The enormous inequality which now exists between 
voluntary schools and board schools should be very much reduced, so 
that there might be some chance of the permanence of voluntary 
schools. 

11,053. Looking at it practically, do you say they should pay 
something ?—I do not say “should.” I am speaking simply of the 
practice. 

11,054, As a matter of practice, what do you think is the amount 
which they should contribute per head ?—I am not prepared to fix an 
amount. 

11,055. You admit that they should contribute something ?—I 
admit that it is likely that they will have to contribute something, but 
I do not see that they are under any obligation to do so. 

11,056. Then would you affirm it as a practical proposition that 
the just line for Parliament to take is that they should admit volun- 
tary schools to grants without any voluntary contributions at all ?— 
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I do not see why Parliament should not do so, but I do not think 
they are likely to do it. 
11,057. I do not ask you whether Parliament is likely to do it, but 
whether you say that Parliament ought to do it, looking at the matter 
as a practical question of politics. You are here as the advocate of 
the National Society ; what do you submit through us as your case ?— 
It is hardly possible to formulate a proposal for relieving our schools. 
Such things can only be known by the experts at the Education 
Department, and those who have all the facts in their possession. I 
do not think that Parliament is in the least likely to relieve voluntary 

school managers altogether. 

11,058. You said that the expense of management and maintenance 
had increased ?—From what year to what year ? 

11,059. You were giving evidence generally; I do not know that 
you gave a limit of years. I will ask you as the last ten years, from 
1875. In 1875 I find that the cost per head of the children in average 
attendance in Church of England schools was 8s. 9d. to the sub- 
scribers ?—Yes. 

11,060. I find that last year it was less than 7s. 2d. per head to the 
subscribers ?—The cost has increased, but, in the instance to which 
you refer, I was not talking of the cost to the subscribers, but of the 
cost of education. 

11,061. But were you not speaking of the difficulties that managers 
and subscribers encountered ?—I have been speaking of many things. 
In each case my meaning has to some extent depended on the cou- 
nection in which I spoke. 

11,062. Treating that last question as abolished, do you say that in 
the last ten years the difficulties of managers per head have increased 
or diminished ?—When you say difficulty, do you mean the amount 
that they pay in money ? 

11,063. Yes ?—The amount that they pay in money is less, but their 
difficulties are greater, because it is much harder to raise the necessary 
funds than it was ten years ago. 

11,064. I think that later, in answer to Canon Gregory, you said 
that the Church school managers found it hard to live on account 
of the decrease of the pence of the children ; is it not a fact that within 
the last ten years the income per head from the pence of the children 
has increased and not decreased ?—Yes, the fees have been increased 
undoubtedly, but I understood Canon Gregory to refer to the non- 
payment of fees. 

11,065. But allowing for the non-payment of fees, is not your 
average income from fees greater per head now than it was ten years 
age ?—I think it is very possible. I do not remember the figures ; of 
course they are all in the Government returns. 

11,066. Do you not know that it is so ?—Probably it is so. 

11,076. I suppose you would say that a denominational school 
which taught some different doctrine from yours, in so far as it 
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differed from you, taught false doctrine?--I am not prepared to 
answer that with a negative broadly. 

11,077. I am assuming that your doctrine is true. Of course, 
from your point of view, you assume that it is trne?—We do not 
claim to monopolize the truth ; we believe our teaching to be true, but 
we do not consider that we have sole possession of the truth. 

11,078. The Church school is teaching certain theological doctrine 
which you believe to be true, and the denominational school which 
teaches upon that point a contrary doctrine must, in your opinion, be 
teaching false doctrine ?—In so far as it is teaching different religious 
truths it is doing a very good thing, even though some of the truths 
be such as I should object to; and possibly in some cases the fact of 
the definiteness of the teaching would counterbalance what one would 
consider the objectionable character of the truth taught from which 
one differed. 

11,079. Take an Unitarian school which teaches definitely, as matter 
of doctrine, the non-equality of the persons of the Trinity; that is 
definite religious doctrine, and that, in your judgment, would be false ? 
—Yes; but I was assuming that we were talking of people who hold 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. i 

11,080. Still that is a case of a denominational school teaching 
definite religious doctrine contrary to yours which you would treat as 
false ?—I did not know that there were any schools connected with 

Unitarians. 

11,081. There are Unitarians who establish schools ?—Certainly I 
should have a very great difficulty about an Unitarian school. 

11,082. Would you consider that a Roman Catholic school which 
taught the definite religious doctrine of addressing prayers to the 
Virgin and the Saints was so far better than a board school which 
simply taught the Bible from the ordinary Christian point of view ?— 
[ am not prepared to give answers to theological questions of that sort. 

11,083. Still your proposition was that you would rather have a 
denominational school teaching its own denominational doctrine than 
a board school teaching undenominational Christianity ; was not that 
your proposition?—Yes, in this sense: that I should like to see the 
different religious bodies who hold by definite religious teaching able to 
give that teaching in their own way in their own schools. 

11,084. You said that if there was to be a choice of schools it should 
rather be between the schools of different denominations, and not 
between Church of England schools and board schools ?—I said that 
if there is to be a school placed in a country parish for the express 
purpose of rivalry, I would rather that it was a school that would suit 
the Nonconformists of the parish, or it might be the Roman Catholics, 
than that it should be a board school. 

11,085. I do not want to press you more upon these questions. You 
still adhere to the proposition that you would rather have a school of 
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school ?—I must guard what I said by saying, that I do not in the 
least wish to exclude the friends of the board schools from having 
schools of their own sort according to their own conscience. I think 
it is rather hard that Church people and other religious bodies should 
be taxed to provide board schools for those who wish to get board 
school teaching, and who make no sacrifices for it; but I should be 
very glad that those who prefer board schools should have board 
schools for their own use. 

11,086. Have you not found that the mass of the ratepayers in 
towns where board schools have been adopted have elected members 
on the board who, having a great deal of freedom, have established a 
very similar form of religious instruction throughout the greater part 
of the country ?—I should have said that there was a great variety in 
the religious instruction in board schools. 

11,087. You have not looked it up enough to be able to say whether 
the general rule in large towns has been to give very simple Biblical 
instruction ?—I did go through the return which was moved for by 
Mr. Sampson Lloyd some years ago, and it seemed to me that there 
was very great variety, both in the time given to religious teaching 
and in the characterof the instruction which was said to be given. 

11,476. (Rev. Dr. Rigg.) In regard to the transfer of national 
schools to boards on the terms just referred to by Sir Francis 
Sandford, namely, that the secular instruction should be given by the 
board, and that the religious instruction should be given under the 
direction of the clergyman of the parish ; such schools, I believe, are 
secular schools ?—So far as the board is concerned they would be 
secular schools. 

11,477. So far as the Government takes cognizance of them they 
would be secular schools ?—Yes. 

11,478. Those secular schools under boards are transferred on terms 
which imply that the first hour is to be given to religious instructic 
under the responsibility of the clergyman ?-—Of the original managers 
whoever they may be, the managers under the deed. 

11,479. That arrangement has been made in a number of cases, I 
believe ?—In a certain number of cases. 

11,480. Where that arrangement has been made it has often hap- 
pened, has it not, that the parish clergyman, whose school was 
transferred, was also on the school board ?—Yes. 

11,481. And that he was not seldom the chairman of the school 
board ?—Very probably. 

11,482. In that ease, so long as that arrangement lasted in its 
integrity, the school would be to all intents and purposes, so far as its 
effect was concerned, a very strictly denominational school on the 
whole, would it not, notwithstanding its being a secular school, 
technically ?—It might seem to be so, but in practice it is not so. 

11,483. How is it not so?—In this way: that the first hour which 
you suppose to be given to religious instruction is so given by a purely 
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voluntary arrangement. The school, as a school, really assembles at 
10 o’clock for the secular instruction. All outside that is in the nature 
of a voluntary and very precarious arrangement. 

11,484. That is the theory of the case I presume; but, so far as I 
have been able to learn, that is not the practical effect upon the 
parents or upon the children. Is it or is it not correct, that the school 
still going on under the same teacher, and that teacher being at the 
same time employed by the original managers, and by the board 
under the clergyman, the teacher, as a daily teacher of religion, takes 
his place in the school at nine o’clock, and the school is understood to 
begin then ?—That may be so in some cases, but if you mean, as I 
suppose you do mean, that the school permanently maintains its 
denominational character, it is not so. I should wish to have definite 
religious teaching, but, from my point of view, the arrangement is a 
very unsatisfactory one. What does happen is that for a time the old 
managers retain the services of the old master or mistress; bye-and- 
bye he or she goes; they do not get the new one; the religious 
instruction is thrown upon their own hands; they cannot maintain 
it; and then it is in very great danger of coming to the ground, 
between the managers being unable to carry it on, and the board not 
having the power to give it. 

11,485. In your view it is a precarious and unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment ?—Yes. 

11,486. Nevertheless, I have seen not a few letters in the 
‘* Guardian,” referring to such arrangements, written by clergymen, 
saying how admirably they work, and that the clergyman is relieved 
of all trouble and charge in respect of the maintenance of the school 
which used formerly to cost him and the subscribers a great deal, 
whilst the school is actually under his hands as strictly and fully as it 
ever had been. What would you say to such an arrangement while it 
lasts; would you think it right ?—It depends upon the spirit in which 
it is carried out. If the thing is fairly carried out, and it is perfectly 
well understood by everyone concerned, that the early attendance is 
voluntary, and not obligatory, I do not see any essential unfairness in 
it; but what I say is that it is unsatisfactory altogether ; and that it 
comes to the ground as a matter of fact in most cases, Our experience 
would certainly lead us not to recommend it. 

11,487. Whilst this arrangement (which, perhaps, may not last very 
long) endures with the same teacher, a teacher appointed by the 
managers, who are really the same managers both of the school in its 
Church aspect and of the school in its board aspect, and the teacher 
appointed by those managers is a teacher whom the clergyman 
approves, that teacher has charge both of the first hour of religious 
instruction and of the secular instruction afterwards; is there not this 
peculiarity about such schools, that there is no conscience clause at all 
available in them ?—Surely, because the parents are not in the least 
bound to send the children to school for the first hour. 
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11,488, As a matter of fact, however, the conscience clause does not 
apply to that hour?—I should have said that it especially applies, 
because the registers are not taken until the beginning of the secular 
instruction. 

11,489. The meaning of that is that there is no occasion for the 
conscience clause ?—However that may be, the cases are but few, and 
those few so very quickly come to an end, that, if there is a grievance, 
it certainly is not one that is likely to be a lasting one. 

11,490. That arrangement has seemed to some of us to be an 
arrangement by which a national school was made more strongly 
denominational than before, inasmuch as the conscience clause can 
have no place in such a school, it being technically a secular school, 
under a board, although practically a thorough Chureh school, and at 
the same time all the burden of the maintenance of the school has 
been transferred to the rates, so that the rates have, in fact, been 
chargeable for the time being with what was, in its practical aspect 
and effect, most strictly a denominational school ?—Perhaps it 
was forgotten that the building was given to the ratepayers as a 
present, without any consideration at all, and that they have the use 
of it for their day school purposes, and that the managers had really 
been confronted with the fact that this building had been created for 
the purpose of giving definite religious teaching. Of course, they had 
to consider how that was best to be done. They wanted to give the 
board the use of the building, but they did not think it right to 
abdicate their duties as trustees of a school in which there was to be 
definite religious teaching. The arrangement which you complain of 
was their expedient for discharging what they felt to be their double 
duty. 

11,491. But does that at all affect the point which I attempted to 
put, namely, that the rates are given in the case of such a school for 
the maintenance of a school which is, in the strictest sense, practically 
a Church school without a conscience clause ?—No, I do not admit that, 
because the ratepayers have the use of the property, and the religious 
instruction, such as it is, is carried on in a building which was specially 
established for the purpose of that religious instruction. 

11,492. As a matter of fact, the conscience clause would not be set 
up in such a school, would it?—It must be remembered that the 
teacher has special payment given for this special religious instruction. 
He is not salaried by the ratepayers to give religious instruction for 
the first hour. 

11,493. But still, virtually, taking the school in its concrete effect, 
the first hour cannot be separated from the other hours; it is strictly 

denominational school; there is not a conscience clause even 
exhibited in such schools, because it would have no application, and 
the school is entirely maintained out of the rates; is it not so?—I do 
not agree with your view of the matter; but certainly the arrange- 
ment, such as it is, is one which I should not myself contend fer. 
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11,494. (Canon Smith.) I think the view which you now express of 
the undesirability of this arrangement is not the one which you have 
always held ?—No. 

11,495. In short, experience has opened your eyes to the very 
unstable condition of such an arrangement ?-—Yes. 

11,496. And, therefore, you have come to the conclusion that you 
would not advise persons making these transfers, in the interests of 
religious instruction to enter upon these arrangements ?—No, we 
should advise them not to make the transfer at all; but if they must 
make the transfer, then let it be fora sufficient time to cover the whole 
of the instruction of the board, religious and secular. 

11,497. On the ground that you cannot permanently depend upon 
such an arrangement for carrying out the views which you have of 
religious instruction being given ?—Quite so. 





SELECT PASSAGES FROM CLASSIC WRITERS ON 
RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 


Unver this head will be given from month to month a 
series of carefully-selected extracts from Great Preachers, 
Writers on Church History, and authors who have dealt 
with religious questions. The Editor will be exceedingly 
glad of the assistance of any of his contributors in this 
selection. 
I. 
THE UNITY OF HUMAN NATURE, 


Various as have been God's dealings with the world, brethren, there 
is, after all, a terrible impartiality in His dispensations to His rational 
creatures. Wherever men possess reason and conscience, they possess, 
in some measure, the means of pleasing or displeasing Him ; whenever 
they can, in the lowest degree, conceive His law, they are bound to 
obey it. He can hear us all in the same court, and judge us out of the 
same books. He can see through the intricacies of His own diversified 
government. He can estimate every district and age of the world by 
the standards appropriate to each. And as He contemplates the vast 
prospect, Christian and Heathen,—as He beholds in the one division 
those to whom Christ was hidden, but who would perhaps have 
‘‘yeceived Him gladly,” in the other those to whom Christ was 
revealed, but who despised and neglected the revelation,—He doubt- 
less can bring men to a level, balancing their opportunities against 
their actions, to a degree wholly unattainable by our weak and per- 
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plexed vision. The whole world is under a moral government, though 
we alone are in a written covenant ; all live to God, though we alone 
have professed “the Law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus.” The 
very temptations that dazzle the unevangelized world are, in innumer- 
able instances, the same temptations that are trying us—anger, 
sensuality, ambition, avarice. We are their brethren in all things 
except in the revelation of the Divine mercy and the gift of the Divine 
Spirit. God grant that, in the day of wrath, too many of us, now luxuri- 
ating in our spiritual privileges, may not have reason to wish that 
our lot had been east in the Indians’ unevangelized wilderness, that the 
apology of ignorance had been ours, that we never had been cursed 
with a knowledge which only eventuated to aggravate our con- 
demnation ! 

And as, notwithstanding all the vantage and prerogative of the 
Church of Christ, this sort of secret equity is preserved in God’s 
arrangements of the relation between His Chureh and the world; so 
doubtless there is something not unlike it in His arrangements of the 
ages and provinces of the Church itself. While the human nature of 
the Church is uniform, its trials must be nearly so. As the Lord of 
the Church is “ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever,’ so the 
probation He enforces is distributed pretty evenly through all ages and 
classes. We may be well assured that we endure little which our fore- 
fathers have not endured, that we are spared little which they have 
suffered. If we are not asked to perish at the stake in one terrific 
trial of faith and fortitude, we are summoned to a life of hourly self- 
denial. If we are not nailed to a cross with one Apostle, we are, with 
every disciple of Christ, bound to carry a cross daily. Temptation 
seems to expire in one region of the soul, but it is to start to great 
vitality in another. If licentiousness ceases to be the cherished vice 
of an age, it retires to make way for hypocrisy. If ferocious revenge 
becomes discountenanced, it is succeeded by thoughtless and 
effeminate ease. The enemy of souls is a master of all the resources 
of his art; the arsenal of Satan is never empty of weapons. Yet in 
kind—such are the necessary limits of human nature—they cannot 
admit of much diversity ; the wonder is, after all, that man can be 
destroyed on so small a stock of passions! In our crimes we are ever- 
more the copyists of ourselves or of others. The very same frailty is 
seen to manifest itself in many distinct forms ;—sometimes in religiou® 
errors that, superficially different, coincide in their sources ; sometimes: 
(which is still more lamentable) in those unhappy follies of Christiart 
people which make religion too often present only an ungraceful carica- 
ture of the world. And thus mankind reiterate themselves from age t¢ 
age, from country to country; the heart goes through the same narrow 
circle of follies in a thousand spheres ; each generation is the poor 
echo of its predecessors. Alas! the dear-bought experience of the 
Church of Christ has not brought its members wisdom ; the story of 
trial and victory written in the blood of martyrs has not taught usy 
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prudence. With whole libraries of records that tell us how the chosen 
few among our fathers fought and won the heavenly conflict, we begin 
as intants—inexperienced, feebly, irresolute—the easy prey of every 
commonplace illusion, vanquished by the novelty of seductions which 
were old in the days of Peter, and John, and Paul.—(Arecher Butler’s 
Sermons, ‘‘ Crucifying the Son of God afresh,” pp. 37—39). 


54. 


WHEREFORE THIS WASTE ? 


[t has been said—it ought always to be said, for it is trne—that a 
better and more honourable offering is made to our Master in 
ministry to the poor, in extending the knowledge of His name, in the 
practice of the virtues by which that name is hallowed, than in material 
presents to His temple. Assuredly it is so; woe to all who think that 
any other kind or manner of offering may in any wise take the place 
of these! Do the people need place to pray, and calls to hear His 
word? Then it is no time for smoothing pillars or carving pulpits ; 
let us have enough first of walls and roofs. Do the people need 
teaching from house to house, and bread from day to day? Then they 
are deacons and ministers we want, not architects. I insist on this, 
I plead for this; but let us examine ourselves, and see if this be 
indeed the reason for our backwardness in the lesser work. The 
question is not between God’s house and His poor; it is not between 
God’s house and His gospel. It is between God’s house and ours. 
Have we no tesselated colours on our floors? no frescoed fancies on 
our roofs ? no niched statuary in our corridors ? no gilded furniture in 
our chambers ? no costly stones in our cabinets? Has even the tithe 
of these been offered? They are, or they ought to be, the signs that 
enough has been devoted to the great purposes of human stewardship, 
and that there remains to us what we can spend in luxury; but there 
is a greater and prouder luxury than this selfish one—that of bringing 
a portion of such things as these into sacred service, and presenting 
them for a memorial that our pleasure as well as our toil has been 
hallowed by the remembrance of Him who gave both the strength and 
the reward. And until this has been done, I do not see how such posses- 
sions can be retained in happiness. Ido not understand the feeling 
which would arch our own gates and pave our own thresholds, and leave 
the church with its narrow door and foot-worn sill; the feeling which 
enriches our own chambers with all manner of costliness, and endures 
the bare wall and mean compass of the temple. There is seldom so 
severe a choice to be made, seldom so much self-denial to be exercised. 
There are isolated cages, in which men’s happiness and mental activity 
depend upon a certain degree of luxury in their houses; but then this 
is true luxury, felt and tasted and profited by. In the plurality of 
instances nothing of the kind is attempted, nor can be enjoyed ; men’s 
average resources cannot reach it; and that which they can reach 
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gives them no pleasure, and might be spared. It will be seen in the 
course of the following chapters, that Iam no advocate for meanness 
of private habitation. I would fain introduce into it all magnificence, 
care and beauty, where they are possible; but I would not have that 
useless expense in unnoticed fineries or formalities—cornicing of 
ceilings and graining of doors and fringing of curtains, and thousands 
such; things which have become foolishly and apathetically habitual 
—things on whose common appliance hang whole trades to which 
there never yet belonged the blessing of giving one ray of real pleasure, 
or becoming of the remotest or most contemptible use—things which 
cause half the expense of life, and destroy more than half of its com- 
fort, manliness, respectability, freshness, and facility. I speak from 
experience; I know what it is to live in a cottage with a deal floor 
and roof, and a hearth of mica slate; and I know it to be in many 
respects healthier and happier than living between a Turkey carpet 
and gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate and polished fender. I do not 
say that such things have not their place and propriety ; but I say this, 
emphatically, that the tenth part of the expense which is sacrificed in 
domestic vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost in domestic 
discomforts and incumbrances, would, if collectively offered and wisely 
employed, build a marble church for every town in England; such a 
church as it should be a joy and a blessing even to pass near in our 
daily ways and walks, and as it would bring the light into the eyes to 
see from afar, lifting its fair height above the purple crowd of humble 
roofs. 

I have said for every town: I do not want a marble church for every 
village ; nay, I do not want marble churches at all for their own sake, 
but for the sake of the spirit that would build them. The church has 
no need of any visible splendours; her power is independent of them, 
her purity is in some degree opposed to them. The simplicity of a 
pastoral sanctuary is lovelier than the majesty of an urban temple ; 
and it may be more than questioned whether, to the people, such 
majesty has ever been the source of any increase of effective piety ; 
but to the builders it has been, and must ever be. It is not the 
church we want, but the sacrifice; not the emotion of admiration, but 
the act of adoration; not the gift, but the giving. And see how much 

1ore charity the full understanding of this might admit, among classes 
of men of naturally opposite feelings ; and how much more nobleness 
in the work. There is no need to offend by importunate, self-pro- 
claimant splendour. Your gift may be given in an unpresuming way 
Cut one or two shafts out of a porphyry whose preciousness those 
only would know who would desire it to be so used; add another 
month’s labour to the undercutting of a few capitals, whose delicacy 
will not be seen or loved by one beholder of ten thousand ; see that the 
simplest masonry of the edifice be perfect and substantial; and to 
those who regard such things, their witness will be clear and impres- 
sive ; to those who regard them not, all will atleast be inoffensive. But 
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do not think the feeling itself a folly, or the actitself useless. Of what 
use was that dearly bought water of the well of Bethlehem with which 
the King of Israel slaked the dust of Adullam? Yet was it not thus 
better than if he had drunk it? Of what use was that passionate act 
of Christian sacrifice against which, first uttered by the false tongue, 
the very objection we would now conquer took a sullen tone for ever ? 
So also let us not ask of what use our offering is to the church: it is at 
least better for us than if it had been retained for ourselves. It may 
be better for others also; there is, at any rate, a chance of this; thus 
we must always fearfully and widely shun the thought that the mag- 
nificence of the temple can materially add to the efficiency of the 
worship or the power of the ministry. Whatever we do, or whatever 
we offer, let it not interfere with the simplicity of the one, or abate, as 
if replacing, the zeal of the other (Ruskin’s ‘The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,’ pp. 16-19). 


III. 
THE TRUE POETRY OF LIFE. 


How shall we keep the poetry in our life? How shall we 
dignify the struggle for daily bread? How shall we manage to 
shed through the rough framework of things a tender halo, and live 
in the world as in God’s garden still, although many a thorn and 
many a thistle grow in it, and the workers are weary and the mourners 
weep? How? I know but one way. There is a name which you 
can keep in your heart, and talk of or whisper in your journey through 
the days, and that will do it. ‘For me life is Christ.” ‘If I can 
think of Him, and be true to Him, and keep Him at the centre of my 
life—that will be beauty, and tenderness, and true light of heaven 
wherever I am upon the earth.” Sweet hallowed name that can turn 
life into poetry, that can turn any individual's life into a poem! with 
here and there, no doubt, a rough stanza and halting lines, yet a true 
poem ; in its darkest parts, full of sweet and high suggestions, full of 
the beginnings of nobler things, and in the purer, clearer parts, full of 
the glory that is to be revealed. I know but this one way. You may 
read poetry ; you may satiate your imagination with voracious meals 
of light literature ; you may gaze at paintings by the hour; you may 
have the key that admits you to society, or the courage to stalk in 
without a key; you may associate often and naturally with refined 
intellectual people, who carry the lights of sentiment in themselves, 
and are always shedding them out—all this will not put you really and 
effectually in possession of the true ideal of your own life. To get that you 
must go to him who keeps it for you, who shows you what it is in the 
beauty of His own life, and who especially reveals this secret which 
neither poet nor painter ever knew until they learned it of Him— 
namely, that all the beauty, and tenderness, and glory of this human 
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life that will last, spring from a cross, and are so seen to spring from 
it, that those who have most of these stand nearest to that cross, 
and say with clearest voice, ‘God forbid that we should glory, save 
in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, by which the world is crucified 
unto us and we unto the world ” (‘* Dawn to the Perfect Day,” To live 
is Christ, pp. 159-161). 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Iv is very seldom that any foreign ruler has made so deep 
an impression on the English people as the late :mperor 
of Germany. ‘They admired him, they honoured his prin- 
ciples and character, they watched with intense sympathy 
the fluctuations of his trying disease, they appreciated the 
heroic patience and resolution with which he faced the 
difficulties of a singularly trying position, and, when the 
tidings of his death came, their sorrow was as universal as 
it was sincere. If anything were needed to deepen this 
impression, it has been supplied by the proclamations in 
which the new Emperor announced his accession. It is not 
necessary, nor would it be wise, to attach undue signifi- 
cance to them, but the addresses to the army and navy are 
rightly described by The Times correspondent at Berlin as 
“fiery and soldier-like manifestoes.”” Their tone is, in fact, 
that of a powerful military ruler who feels that he has 
strong forces at his back, and is prepared to use them if 
occasion requires. ‘There is the old Berserker ring in them, 
and nowhere more than in the closing sentence of the 
address to the army: 


Thus we belong to each other, I and the army ; thus were we born 
for one another ; and firmly and inseparably will we hold together, 
whether God’s will give us peace or storm. You are now about to 
swear the oath of fidelity and obedience to me ; and I vow ever to bear 
in mind that the eyes of my forefathers are looking down upon me 
from the other world, and that to them I must one day render account 
of your fame and henour. 


This is a curious sentiment to find a place in a formal docu- 
ment from the head of a State which professes to be Chris- 
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tian. ‘'I'here can be no serious meaning in it, and it is to 
be hoped there is as little in the rest of the proclamation. 
It cannot be doubted, however, that the change of rulers 
has brought about a change of atmosphere which is more 
easily felt than explained or described. It is not to be 
hastily assumed that there will be any immediate change 
in the relations of the European Powers, but the elements 
of disturbance are already so many, and some of them are 
so active, that it is impossible that the additiou of a new 
one should fail to cause some reasonable anxiety. These 
speculations as to the future, however, are apt to take too 
pagan a character, and to forget the one certainty on which 
all Christian hearts must rest—that there is a God who 
judgeth in the earth. For the widowed Empress, on whom 
all the cares and troubles of the hour must press with 
special intensity and severity, there is but one feeling among 
a people who, admiring her high intellectual and moral 
qualities, are proud to remember that she is their own 
Princess. 


Political events have been moving very rapidly during 
the last month. The defeat at Southampton startled and 
disquieted the Unionists, and all the more so because it 
occurred in a part of the country which they regarded as 
their own peculium. The ludicrous attempts to find ex- 
planation of awkward and inconvenient facts only accen- 
tuated the facts themselves. The majority could not be 
whittled away by the most ingenious theories in the world, 
and while the explanations might amuse some and soothe 
others, they did not weaken the impression which that 
majority made both on the country and on the party itself. 
The first effect was the withdrawal of the compensation 
clauses, but even this proved insuflicient to avert the still 
more serious disaster at Ayr. Even on the face of it, the 
conversion of a minority of nearly 1,200 into a majority of 
504 is sufficiently portentous, but the full significance of the 
change is only understood on closer examination. The 
district of which Ayr is the centre has been regarded as a 
happy hunting-ground for Unionists. It was here that Mr. 
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Chamberlain received one of those ovations which inspired 
the confident prophecies with which we were at one time 
so often favoured, of the victory by which Unionism intended 
to sweep its opponents out of South-West Scotland. Now 
its own stronghold is captured, and there is consterna- 
tion, with angry gnashing of teeth, in all its tents and 
palaces. The spirit with which the defeated party bear 
their misfortune is not very admirable, nor does it speak 
much for their power of sustained resistance. As the party of 
*‘ gentlemen,” they might have been expected to show some- 
thing of the old-fashioned chivalry, but there has been none. 
They have only set to work to abuse one another. The 
candidate is their first victim, and the treatment accorded 
to him may serve as a warning to others. Toryism has 
great respect for success, but the defeated must look neither 
for pity nor justice at its hands. We have not so much 
commiseration for Mr. Evelyn Ashley as Sir William Har- 
court expressed at Derby. He may be of avery genial and 
kindly nature, and the little we have seen of him led us to 
form that opinion. But certainly he has proved himself a 
very bitter opponent, and the violent diatribes in which he 
has seen fit to indulge have only served to discredit himself 
and injure his cause. But the Tories knew this when they 
selected him as their candidate, and it is more than un- 
generous to make him their scapegoat now. It was not 
Mr. Ashley who lost Ayr, but Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and, above all, Mr. Balfour. The candidates 
were something more, of course, than lay figures, but it is 
folly to suppose that the Ayr electors were largely influenced 
by the merits of Mr. Sinclair or the offences of Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley. The vote was cast distinctly between two opposite 
policies, two contending parties, two rival leaders. Like 
the electors all over the three kingdoms, the men of these 
burghs have been studying the pleadings which are going 
on from week to week, and this is their verdict. They have 
read the indictment of Mr. Balfour and his policy by Mr. 
Gladstone, and the Chief Secretary’s ‘‘ smart rejoinder,” 
as, with singular fatuousness, his speech at Battersea was 
described. They have had Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt 
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to refute the case against himself and his fellow-seceders, 
and have doubtless examined it with characteristic Scotch 
sagacity. This is the conclusion they have reached. Mr. 
Ashley has simply met the fate which would have befallen 
any champion of the same bad cause. There is simply 
nothing to break the force of a defeat so crushing. It 
means that a people, saturated with Unionist ideas and 
under the strongest Unionist influences, have been dis- 
illusioned. Mr. Dillon’s appearance in the constituency 
undoubtedly very materially helped to the result. The 
people saw and heard the high-minded Irish patriot, and 
they were revolted by the thought that he was to be thrust 
into a felon’s cell. The gentlemen who feted Mr. Jesse 
Collins at that remarkable banquet, where the president 
clearly indicated his want of sympathy with the views of 
the guest, may lay to heart the warning voice which comes 
from Ayr. There could hardly be stronger evidence that 
the day of Liberal Unionism is past. The thin disguise 
under which its true character was veiled has been pierced, 
and it has been foundout. It is Toryism in spirit, and the 
very peculiarity of its position makes it more dangerous in 
some respects than Toryism itself. 


But it is not on Mr. Ashley alone that the angry cham- 
pions of the Unionist cause have turned. The Ministry are 
included in the same condemnation. The Times, on the 


Monday after the Ayr election, spoke of the Government 
thus : 


From this point of view there is some reason to be dissatisfied with 
the recent performances of the Cabinet. It has committed no great 
blunder, but it has displayed a certain flabbiness which in the long 
run wearies people more than brilliant blundering. It has not con- 
trived to be interesting, and has been wanting in the happy audacity 
that is the main element of success. Mr. Goschen’s conversion scheme 
was audacious and successful, but people do not go on admiring bygone 
strokes of policy. They want something fresh. Mr. Balfour's adminis- 
tration of Ireland and Lord Salisbury’s conduct of foreign policy are, 
each in its own way, admirable specimens of sustained and solid 
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administrative excellence. But by their very excellence they fail to 
arrest the general attention, which is caught at once by small mis- 
takes in far less important affairs. There has been flabbiness in such 
things as the withdrawal of the licensing clauses and of the wheel, as 
opposed to the van, tax, as well as in much of the general conduct of 
the Local Government Bill in committee. There may be, indeed we 
have admitted that there are, good reasons for each operation; still, 
the impression made in the aggregate by strategical movements to the 
rear is not inspiriting. In its treatment of the question of national 
defence the Government has not been altogether happy, and Lord 
George Hamilton in particular conveys a most unfortunate impression 
of weakness and lack of counsel by confessing the inadequacy of the 
fleet, yet declining to accelerate itsreinforeement. On most points the 
worst that can be said against the Government is that it is playing a 
safe game. But Goethe’s saying has to be borne in mind—* there are 
three that bear rule upon earth, wisdom, appearance, and strength.” 
The Government has been wanting in appearance, and this alone is 
some impeachment of its wisdom, casting some doubt uponits strength. 


This would have been refreshing reading but for the disgust 
it inspired for writers who have urged the Ministry, thus 
contemptuously treated, to the worst acts of their policy. 
The conduct of The Times, however, must not detain us 
now. We notice its censures only as a sign of the spirit 
that is abroad among Ministerial circles, and which was 
more decidedly manifest in the defeat which Mr. John 
Morley inflicted on the Government on the question as to 
the appointment of the heads of the local police, and in the 
srumblings which were heard at the Conservative meeting. 
How long the majority can be held together it would be 
extremely rash to prophesy. Whatever else happens, there 
is the Irish question to serve as a rallying cry; and we 
may be sure that there will be no scruple about pushing 
that to the uttermost. Unfortunately for the Government, 
however, The Times has fastened on its “ flabbiness”’ as 
its chief characteristic; and it is one which, above all 
others, is likely to prejudice it in the eyes of the people, 
and which indeed, so far as it affects its decisions, unfits 
it for the special work it has to do. It is, indeed, conceiv- 
able that it might not interfere with “firm and resolute 
government” in Ireland. Weak people can be very obsti- 
nate; and it is possible that a Ministry which flounders and 
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vacillates everywhere else, might resolve to keep its foot 
down on Ireland, and to uphold law by proceedings which 


judges pronounce to be lawless ; to meet opposing criticism 


with cynical sneers or evasive answers false in spirit if not 
in letter; to leave the liberties of the people at the mercy 
of ex-policemen promoted to be removable magistrates, and 
to trust to their majority for support on the plea that the 
Union must be preserved and Mr. Gladstone kept out of 
office. But in order to do this there must be almost infinite 
dexterity and tact in the management of other business. 
It is easy for Lord Salisbury to threaten his recalcitrant 
followers that if they show too much independence he will 
not give them much legislation. But the lord of Hatfield 
is not master of events, and it is not with him to pronounce 
in this arbitrary fashion. His great ancestor could not do 
it with Queen Elizabeth, and his power with King Demos 
is under still stricter limitations. Opinion is formed, and, 
though a general election be delayed, will find some means 
of expressing itself. Zvents move on independent of Tory 
control, and circumstances compel action. It is in emer- 
gencies which arise unexpectedly, but in which some 
decision must be taken, that the “ flabbiness” of a 
Ministry appears and works it ruin when it is least ex- 
pected. No doubt the peculiarity of the political situation 
at present baftles all calculation. Liberal Unionists are the 
uncertain quantity. The last month has shown it to be 
more uncertain even than supposed, and the probability is 
that the same quality will be still more developed in the 
future. 

The discussion on the licensing clauses in the Local 
Government Bill has been extremely useful in various ways. 
It has perhaps done more than anything else to disintegrate 
the Unionist Alliance by showing that there was a point 
beyond which dissentient Liberals would not go, even to 
keep Mr. Gladstone out of office and baffle the legitimate 
hopes of Ireland. Mr. Caine has been conspicuous in his 
zeal, and abundant in his labours, and, it must be added, 
arrogant in his tone. But the compensation of the pub- 
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licans was a pill which even he could not swallow. He 
made his calculations as to the cost to the country, 
and he arrived at the conviction that it was too high a 
price for the luxury of coercing Ireland. This is so far 
satisfactory. We have already had to meet very large 
demands in order that Mr. Balfour may demonstrate to the 
world the blessings of English administration in Ireland, 
and until this question arose it seemed as though there was 
no limit to the sacrifices which Unionists would make, or 
rather which they would force us to make. The Govern- 
ment by their own folly have dispelled this fear. This pro- 
good posal to create a vested interest for a class whom all 
teetotalers would sweep from the face of the earth has been 
too much for some, who have, nevertheless, given abundant 
proof of a tolerably strong digestion. Why the Ministry 
should have rushed on this danger is not obvious, unless 
they were misled by the compliant temper of their allies, 
and the necessity of throwing some sop to Cerberus. A more 
ill-advised proposal was never made to Parliament. The 
Times and the party whose views it represents have given 
an extremely unfair representation of its nature and of 
the opposition to it. Mr. Gladstone expressed his dis- 
approval, and that was quite sufficient to call forth all 
kinds of reckless assertions from many who, it must in all 
charity be supposed, had never studied his words and 
marked the care with which he discriminated between the 
provision for legal compensation which meant the creation 
of a new vested interest and the equitable consideration 
of a claim which might be fairly urged by those who found 
themselves suddenly deprived of their ordinary livelihood. 


There are some who would have no commiseration for 
publicans at all. They believe, surely not without reason, 
that they are doing incalculabie harm to the community, 
and some very expressive reminders of that fact were 
given in the tableaux vivants which were so striking 
feature in the Hyde Park demonstration, and to compen- 
sate “the Trade” for being deprived of the opportunity of 
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working the ruin of the souls and bodies of their fellow- 
men, is, in their view, absolutely monstrous. ‘‘ These un- 
compromising opponents of the liquor traffic” furnish a 
fruitful subject for denunciation to those who hold with 
The Times that the publicans are an “‘ unoffending order 
of men,” to whom it is proposed to do “ gross injustice.”’ 
But the leading journal conveniently forgets that the 
property of which these admirable people would be de- 
prived was created for them by law at the expense of other 
people, to whom no compensation was given. We were 
recently threatened with a nuisance on Clapham Common 
in the form of an “ off-license.’’ As there is no public- 
house on the Common itself, this licence would certainly 
have become a valuable piece of property, but at whose 
expense? Of those who had houses in the immediate 
vicinity. The “ off-license’” house would have been en- 
hanced in value to the extent probably of £2000 (to put it 
at a moderate figure), while a terrace of houses adjoining, 
owned by people who certainly had some claim to con- 
sideration, would have been depreciated to an equal or 
even greater extent. The full bearing of such a fact is not 
immediately perceived. The Spectator, for example, held 
that the argument could apply only in relation to licenses 
of recent date. But the public-house property of the 
country has all been created in the same way. Even this, 
however, does not exhaust the force of the objection. For, 
in fact, it destroys the strongest argument urged on behalf 
of the publicans, which is, that we have always recognized 
the principle of compensation in all such cases. Here is 
a very strong case in which it has been ignored, and the 
publicans have been the gainers. Law-abiding, innocent 
citizens have been mulcted for their benefit, but when the 
same measure is to be meted out to themselves they raise 
a cry against the injustice which is being done them. 


The advocates of the publicans will be wise to lay such 
considerations to heart, for they undoubtedly show that if 
appeal is to be made to strict right, the argument is not 
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so absolutely with them as they have been accustomed to 
believe. Equitable consideration is a very different thing, 
and will have to be judged on entirely different grounds when 
the occasion arises. In the meantime, the Government, with 
the efficient assistance of Lord Hartington, are determined 
to purge their Bill of every element of Temperance legis- 
lation. We do not complain that they should deal another 
blow to their own character by pursuing a policy so in- 
fatuated. But the country wiil watch with some interest 
the proceedings of those who have professed such zeal for 
Sunday closing, to see whether they care for it more than 
for party interests. 


The division on Mr. John Morley’s motion may, at first, 
seem to disprove some of our observations, as to the 
political situation. But it alters nothing, unless indeed 
it shows that every fault of the Ministry will be forgotten 
in the determination to keep Ireland down. But this we 
knew before. It only gets rid of other difficulties for the 
moment. A majority of 93 has pronounced in favour of 
Mr. Balfour’s policy, of the imprisonment of an eloquent 
political opponent whom it is inconvenient to meet in open 
debate, of the stretching of the law to the verge of actual 
illegality, of the conduct of removable magistrates whose 
decision has drawn down the condemnation of Her Majesty’s 
judges in Ireland. The Liberal Opposition have been con- 
demned by The Pall Mall Gazette for provoking this 
certain defeat. We differ in toto from this view. The 
debate was inevitable, though the issue could not be 
uncertain. To have left the action of the Government 
unchallenged would have been to evade a manifest duty. 
Earnest Liberals must be quite satisfied with the result. 
Dissentient Liberals are now committed to the worst 
excesses of the Castle tyranny. There was nothing else 
to be expected. A defeat of the Ministry means a disso- 
lution, not of Parliament only, but of Liberal Unionism. 
In this is the manifest difficulty of the present situation. 
The Government can safely defy the remonstrances of 
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their Liberal (?) allies so long as they do not alienate any 
of their own Tory friends. The secret of their yielding on 
the Compensation clauses was a fear of Tory defections. 
To this, therefore, has Liberal Unionism come. It is 
more hopeless than Toryism itself. 


It hardly needed this debate to complete the severance of 
the two sections of a great party which has done so much 
for progress and reform. Mr. Chamberlain, in his address 
to the Liberal Unionist Association at Birmingham, made 
this sufficiently clear; and Sir George Trevelyan, in the 
speech which has kindled the ire of Mr. Kenrick and Mr. 
Richard Chamberlain, did nothing more than accept the 
situation as it had been defined by their leader. We can- 
not be surprised at their anger, for Sir George Trevelyan’s 
loyal devotion to the Liberal party is one of the most 
awkward facts with which they have to deal. But they 
are mistaken if they suppose that they gain anything by 
attempts to weaken the influence of one of our most high- 
minded politicians, and one who not only knows more 
about Ireland than any Radical Unionist, but has given 
proof of his zeal in the cause of law and order by the 
courageous and perilous service of past vears, the remem- 
brance of which invests him with authority. As little good 
is to be accomplished by Mr. Kenrick’s vapourings about the 
cream of Liberalism being on his side. We have heard it 
all before, and it does not impress nor interest us. We 
depreciate all this personal bitterness. The recent division 
shows us hopelessly divided, and that division is on great 
principles. If they are to be fairly discussed, an endeavour 
must be made not only to keep the controversy free from 
passion and spite, but from the misrepresentations which 
are certain to produce them. Especially is it a positive 
duty for those who are not within the political arena, to 
abstain from making the charges which politicians bring 
against each other, and which, it must be hoped, they do not 
expect to be taken very seriously. It may be a clever hit to 
say that Nonconformists need the Pope to instruct them in 
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common morality, but those who understand one another 
should scorn such a style of controversy. It certainly does 
not convince us who believe that we are best advancing the 
cause of law and order in seeking to redress the wrongs of 
Ireland. We cannot even be silenced by the argument 
that the law must be obeyed, whatever it be, for we deny 
that Balfourism is law, and the judges have confirmed 
our view. We regret our differences on this subject, but 
we are more likely to reach some settlement, or, at all 
events, to retain a mutual respect which will allow of 
co-operation in other matters, if we give each other credit 
for common-sense and right motive. 





MR. SHAW-LEFEVRE ON IRELAND.* 


Mr. Suaw-Lerevre’s modesty has led him to give his valu- 
able book a title which fails to do justice to its real merit. 
There are in it indeed full-length portraits of the two great 
men who played so prominent a part in Irish politics for 
half a century, but it contains much more than this, being, 
in fact, a history of the relations between England and 
Ireland during the period in which Peel and O'Connell were 
the two commanding figures. It is divided into three 
sections, the first on ‘‘ Catholic Emancipation,”’ the second on 
“ Whig Reform,” the third on the ‘‘ Repeal of the Union,”’ 
and on all these subjects Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has collected 
a large amount of information which is really essential 
to the right understanding of the Irish subject. He writes 
in a clear and interesting manner, and though it cannot 
be said that his narrative has any particular charm of style, 
it is never lacking in life, and is marked by conspicuous 
fairness. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s own views are well known, 
and if it were possible for men with strong Unionist proclivi- 
ties to hear reason, they must admit that the adhesion of the 


Peel and O’Connell. By Right Honourable SHaw-Lerevre. (C. 
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little company to which he belongs, and which includes men 
of such undoubted statesmanship and character, and so free 
from revolutionary taint as Lord Spencer, Lord Hampden, 
Sir George Trevelyan, and others of the same type, cannot 
be so entirely the product of a spirit hardly removed from 
Jacobinism as they are accustomed to represent. But if 
anything be necessary to convince them of this, this book 
ought to supply it. Itis not by any means an enlarged 
political pamphlet, for there is but little attempt to enforce 
the moral which almost every event supplies. The argu- 
ment is in the narrative, and the great lesson of the narra- 
tive is that we are reaping to-day the harvest of seed sown 
not by our ancestors of past centuries, but by those of the 
last generation. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre writes in a dispassionate 
temper, but his representations are all the more effective on 
that account. The following sentence in his first chapter 
indicates how thoroughly he has grasped the meaning of 
the facts, and, indeed, supplies the key to the whole. 


After the union the two Parliaments were united; but the Govern- 
ment of Ireland continued to be carried on as before, in the same 
interests and on similar principles. The Protestant Ascendency still 
maintained its ground in Ireland; and there was no greater tendency 
to carry the Catholic Relief measures into practice than before the 
Union. Catholic Emancipation, therefore, came to mean, not merely 
the repeal of laws, still imposing disabilities on the Catholies, but also 
a complete change in the system of administration, and the taking it 
from the exclusive hands of the Protestant Ascendency. 


Catholic Emancipation dealt the first blow to this cruel 
injustice which English power had inflicted on Ireland, and 
one still more serious was administered by the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. But the spirit is not dead, and 
the saddest feature in the whole is that there are Protes- 
tants so faithless and false to their own principles as to 
regard this ascendency as their right. This is really the 
inspiration of the Ulster protest, which proceeds on the 
assumption that where Protestants are in the majority, 
they rule of right, and where they are not, artificial arrange- 
ments must be made so as still to give them the supremacy. 
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In other words Protestants can never have confidence in 
foman Catholics, but Roman Catholics must have confidence 
in them. It is a common idea that since the first Reform 
Bill the whole character of English rule in Ireland has been 
altered, but Mr. Shaw-Lefevre shows how fallacious such 
an idea is. The administration of Lord Mulgrave, who was 
so ably supplemented by Mr. Drummond, whose assassina- 
tion was so serious a calamity for Ireland, was carried on in 
a fair and equitable temper, but on that very account was 
continually assailed in Parliament, especially in the House of 
Lords. There are, indeed, a few points on which the evidence 
that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has accumulated is perfectly irre- 
sistible. The first is that till Mr. Gladstone’s time there was 
not even an honest attempt to treat the two countries on the 
same principles. Speaking of the Reform legislation of 1882, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre well says : ‘‘ It was, indeed, most unfortu- 
nate for the relations of the two countries, that the great 
wave of popular opinion in the Reformed Parliament was 
allowed to expend itself without effecting anything for Ire- 
land.” Here we come across another of the lessons of this 
volume. Lord Grey was largely the cause of this infatuated 
action to Ireland, one of the most marked features of which 
that has continued to the present time was the unwilling- 
ness to have any communication with the Irish leaders. 
O’Connell was hardly less obnoxious in his time than Mr- 
Parnell is in ours, and the mere suggestion that any 
member of the Government had been in correspondence 
with him was itself regarded as damnatory. In the old 
Whigs this was not wonderful. Their sympathies with 
liberty were not strong; indeed, it was hardly necessary 
to scratch a Whig in order to find an aristocrat, for the 
aristocrat was always present. 


Lord Grey, in fact, equally with Mr. Stanley, belonged to a school 
of Whig politicians of whom there have ever since been exponents, 
who believe that Ireland is to be governed by force; that before any 
remedies can be applied, all disorder and agitation must be put down ; 
and who are utterly opposed to any negotiations or agreement with the 
leaders of Irish opinion. High-minded, liberai, and enlightened as 
Lord Grey was, and valuable as his services had been to the Liberal 
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party, especially in relation to reforms for England, it cannot be 
doubted that his retirement was of advantage to the country. His 
conceptions of policy for Ireland were mistaken and mischievous ; they 
tended to aggravate the mischiefs which he proposed to remove; and 
they were founded upon false principles; inconsistent with those on 
which popular government alone can rest. His government of Ireland 
during the four years of his Ministry was not to be distinguished from 
that of his predecessors, and was worse in this sense, that it created 
deep and bitter disappointment just in proportion as the hopes and 
expectations of its people had been raised. 


There were in Lord Grey’s ministry some men of a 
different type, but the influence of the Premier determined 
the character of the Administration. Even at this date, as 
ever since, the Irish question was the problem ever present 
and never solved. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre enables us to under- 
stand how this was. It is admirable in every point, and 
ought to be carefully read by every one who would judge 
Ireland fairly. 





GEMS OF AMERICAN SACRED POETRY. 


RAMABATI. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Tue little Hindu maiden heard a voice amid the lull 

Of singing streams and rustling leaves, in groves of Gungamul ; 

It swept along the mountain wind down to the Western sea— 

Heaven whispering to the listening earth, ‘‘Truth, like the air, is 
free!” 


That word had winged her father's feet from fettering caste away, 
To give his fledglings liberty for flight in ampler day 

Than Manu’s cage-like code allowed ; and so the maiden grew 
To reach of thought and insight clear no dim zenana knew. 


Child of the lone Ghaut Mountains! flower on India’s wilderness ! 
She knows that God unsealed her lips her sisters dumb to bless ; 

Gave her the clews to lead them forth from where they blindly grope ; 
Bade her unlock their dungeon doors, and light the lamps of hope. 
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Bravest of Hindu widows! how are we look at thee, 

So fearless in love’s liberty, and say that we are free ? 

We, who have heard the voice of Christ, and yet remain the slaves 
Of indolence and selfishness, immured in living graves! 


O Ramabai, may we not share thy task, almost Divine ? 

Thy cause is womanhood’s, is Christ's, our work no less than thine. 

The Power that unseals sepulchres will move thy little hand ?— 

The stone rolls back ; they rise—they breathe! the women of thy 
land ! 


FOR HIS SAKE. 
BY MARY L. VAN KNEVELS. 


THE night comes softly down, my soul, 
The night comes gently down ; 

The quiet thoughtful stars will hush 
The murmur of the town. 


Come let us be alone, my soul, 
In the still night alone ; 

And tell me truly, O my soul, 
What thou this day hast done. 


I had some shining gold to use, 
I worked, nor worked in vain ; 
And where I scattered one at morn, 
At eve I gathered twain. 


Is this thy long day’s work, my soul ? 
O foolish soul! Ere morn 

The thief may take thy treasured hoard, 
And thou be left forlorn. 


Or if the Lord should call, my soul, 
This very night, oh, say 

Where were my treasure then, my soul ? 
Was this thy work to-day ? 


I sought for knowledge and have found 
Tracked great men’s thoughts afar ; 

Searched out a riddle of the earth,— 
The secret of a star. 
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Is this thy long day’s work, my soul ? 
O foolish soul! we know 


That earthly wisdom counts for naught 


i Where thou and I must go,— 
n 
t May go this very night, my soul, 
What of thy wisdom then ? 
' Was this thy long day’s work, my soul, 


Tn the wide world of men ? 


‘ I thought—and sent forth to the world— 
A noble thought ; I wait 

For its sure coming meed of praise, 
When men shall call me great! 


Is this thy long day’s work, my soul ? 
O foolish soul! thou knowest 

How little earthly praise can reach 

; To that world where thou goest ! 





' O child of Immortality ! 

: Thy crown should be of bay, 

; Not woven by an earthly hand,— 
> | 


Was this thy work to-day. 


While walking in the crowded street 
I met a weeping child; 

I know not now what words I said, 
But when I left it smiled. 


That was a work of joy, my soul! 
O happy soul! that deed 

Will rank with giving water to 
The thirsty one in need. 


And when the angel of the book 
Writeth of this, he’ll say 

’T was for the loving Master’s sake, 
This work was done to-day. 





Om 


THE BLIND TRAVELLER. 
PHBE CARY. 
A poor blind man was travelling one day, 
The guiding staff from out his hand was gone, 
And the road crooked, so he lost his way, 
And the night fell, and a great storm came on. 
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He was not, therefore, troubled and afraid, 
Nor did he vex the silence with his cries, 

But on the rainy grass his cheek he laid, 
And waited for the morning sun to rise: 


Saying to his heart, * Be still, my heart, and wait, 
For if a good man happen to go by 

He will not leave us to our dark estate 
And the cold cover of the storm, to die : 


But he will sweetly take us by the hand 
And lead us back into the straight highway ; 
Full soon the clouds will have vanished, and 
All the wide east be blazoned with the day.” 


And we are like that blind man, all of us,— 
Benighted, lost! But while the storm doth fall 

Shall we not stay our sinking hearts up, thus ? 
Above us there is One who sees it all; 


And, if His name love, as we are told, 
He will not leave us to unequal strife ; 

But to that city with the streets of gold 
Bring us, and give us everlasting life. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life of William Carey, D.D. Second Edition. By GrorcE 
Smiru, LL.D. The centenary of British missions naturally takes our 
thoughts back to the period when our great missionary societies began. 
A hundred years ago William Carey was laying the foundations of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and laying them amid opposition from 
those from whom he might have expected the deepest sympathy. 
The second edition of Dr. Smith’s profoundly interesting biography 
of this latter-day apostle appears at a very opportune period. The 
story of this man into whose heart God put the thought of Christian 
missions is at once a romance and an inspiration. There was hardly 
a man in England who seemed less likely to be a great leader in this 
world-wide work. He was simply a poor shoemaker encompassed 
with difficulties and harassed with debts. At one time, when minister 
of Moulton, he kept a school by day, made or cobbled shoes by night, 
and preached on Sunday. Besides, he was a Baptist, and Dr. Smith 
tells us that in Paul’s time * the cross was a reproach only less bitter 
than Evangelical Dissent in England in the eighteenth century.” 
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But the man who proposed a Baptist Missionary Society found at first 
as little favour amongst Baptist and other Dissenters as they them- 
selves found in society at large. The following well-authenticated 
incident sufficiently illustrates this. ‘Old Mr. Ryland always failed 
to recall the story, but we have it on the testimony of Carey’s personal 
friend, Morris of Clipstone, who was present at the meeting of 
ministers held in 1786 at Northampton, at which the incident 
occurred. Ryland invited the younger brethren to propose a subject 
for discussion. There was no reply, till at last the Moulton preacher 
suggested, doubtless with an ill-restrained excitement, ‘ whether the 
command given to the apostles to teach all nations was not obligatory 
on all sueceeding ministers to the end of the world, seeing that the 
accompanying promise was of equal extent.’ Neither Fuller nor Carey 
himself had yet delivered the Particular Baptists from the yoke of 
Hyper-Calvinism which had to that hour shut the heathen out of a 
dead Christendom, and the aged chairman shouted out the rebuke, 
‘ You are a miserable enthusiast for asking such a question. Certainly 
nothing can be done before another Pentecost, when an effusion of 
miraculous gifts, including the gift of tongues, will give effect to the 
commission of Christ as at first.’’’ When this is compared with the 
state of things to-day, friends of Christian missions may well say, 
What hath God wrought, thank Him, and take courage. The book 
is full of interesting records of the same kind. Every Christian man 
should read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it. We know of 
nothing more calculated to foster the true spirit of missionary 
devotion. 


Dictionary of Anecdote. By the Rev. Watter BaxeEnDALe. 
(R. D. Dickinson). Laid aside for a season from the active work of 
the ministry, Mr. Baxendale has turned his leisure to good account by 
employing it to collect and arrange the anecdotes, incidents, and 
illustrative facts which are to be found in this volume. Of late years 
we have had many eyclopedias and dictionaries of illustration all of 
them good in their way, and as far asthey go. But this new compila- 
tion by Mr. Baxendale appears to us to excel them all. Of course 
there are a number of familiar friends whom we meet in most col- 
lections of the kind, but it contains several new ones which we do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere, and this is one of its strongest 
recommendations. The materials of which it is formed have been 
drawn from an immense variety of quarters, all branches of the Christian 
Church having been laid under contribution. As the results we have 
a volume which for fulness and manysididness leaves nothing to be 
desired. Unquestionably it is the largest and most complete collec- 
tion of religious anecdotes that has yet been issued. The alphabetical 
order of the paragraphs, and the textual and topical indices at the end 
of the book, add to its value, as they increase its usefulness for purposes 
of reference. The expediency of using anecdotes to illustrate and 
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to enforce the grand spiritual truths of the gospel is being more and 
more recognized, and many who at one time were above telling a story 
in their sermons, are beginning to see that an appropriate illustration 
or two may serve to light up a discourse, and so may help to strengthen 
the impression which it was intended to produce. Anecdotes strike 
as well as stick, and to get a truth embodied in a tale is the way to 
secure for it an entrance into minds which otherwise might be closed 
against it. Mr. Baxendale has rendered good service therefore to the 
Church of Christ by gathering together such a large number of 
quotations from religious and other authors. The book is a monument 
of patient industry and unremitting toil. There are many preachers 
and teachers who have not the time or the patience, even if they had 
the means of making their own collection of anecdotes, who will be 
glad to avail themselves of the results of Mr. Baxendale’s diligence and 


skill. 


Joyce. By Mrs. OtrpHant. In Three Vols. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Mrs. Oliphant retains a great deal of her old power. It is the fashion 
in some quarters to say that she is exhausted. The criticism is very 
cheap, and it points to a result so much to be expected in the case of 
one who has produced so much, that it is too readily assumed to 
be true. It must be confessed that Mrs. Oliphant’s stories are not 
generally exciting; but there is always in them a good deal that is 
not only attractive at the time but has a more permanent value. 
“Joyce” is a book that disappoints us. There was no need for the 
unsatisfactory conclusion to which a story of considerable power, and 
at times of exciting interest, leads up. One is almost tempted to say 
that if nothing better could be made of the character and the situation 
they had better not have been created. Still, though the denowement 
is somewhat of an unpleasant surprise, the author’s skill is abun- 
dantly shown in the group of characters who form the dramatis per- 
sone. The two clergymen and their wives, with their little rivalries, 
and the diplomacy to which they give rise, are almost as amusing as 
some of the well-known portraits in Salem Chapel. The littleness of 
Dissenting ministers and their congregations has very frequently fur- 
nished the novelist with a theme. Mrs. Oliphant shows us here that 
Church and Dissent are very much alike in these particulars. A more 
commonplace writer would probably have selected an aspiring Dis- 
senting parson as a foil to the worthy canon, who is an admirable 
representative of an old clerical school who, with but little, if any, of 
the enthusiasm which ought to be found in Christian ministers, 
nevertheless exert a happy influence in their parishes by their courtesy, 
their tact, and their genial temper. Mrs. Oliphant has done more 
wisely in selecting another clergyman of his own Church to fill this not 
very admirable part of his rival in the parish. Mrs. Oliphant writes as 
one versed in clergymen and their wives. She understands the grada- 
tions even among the inferior clergy, and what is proper to each; and 
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who has some knowledge also of the internal life of a parish, and even 
ofa rectory. On the first introduction of the *‘incumbent ” and his wife, 
we are told, ‘*‘ Eyes more instructed would have divined the clergyman 
and clergywoman of the district, not rector and rectoress, but simple 
incumbents. They rose up to meet, and shook hands in a marked 
way, as ‘taking an interest’ in a new member of their little cure.” 
These minute touches are extreimely artistic, and, when we remember 
he work to which rectors and incumbents have given their lives, 
eminently suggestive. Equally full of meaning is the speech of the 
canon to his friend the colonel: ‘* You know a good deal of the insub- 
ordination of subalterns, Hayward, but you don’t know what the 
incumbent of a district can do when he tries. He is not your curate, 
so you can’t squash him.” These ecclesiastical sketches have a special 
attraction for us, but there are others which are quite as piquant. Indeed, 
the pictures of men and manners are singularly life-like, and are the 
principal charm of a book which shows a considerable insight into 
human nature, and great power in delineation of character. 


Studies in the Poetry of Robert Browning. By James Fotuerine- 
HAM. (C. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) We hope some time to give 
this book the extended notice it so well deserves. For the present we 
must content ourselves with a brief introduction of it to our readers. 
Browning needs an interpreter, and Mr. Fotheringham is so far qualified 
for the task that he brings to it wide knowledge, a sympathetic spirit, 
and considerable critical taculty. The book is extremely thoughtful 
and rich in suggestion. Of course it contains abundant matter for 
controversy, but whatever be our view of the various questions raised, 
the volume itself is full of interest for all who at all appreciate the 
genius of one of our greatest—perhaps we might say the most philo- 
sophic—poet of our age. 


Half-Hours with the Apostolic Fathers. By Rev. H.C. Leonarp, 
M.A. (Elliot Stock.) This is an interesting and useful digest of the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers. Under this heading are included 
nine writers, viz., Clement, Ignatius, the Author of the ‘‘ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,” Quadratus, Papias, the Author of the ‘* Epistle 
to Diognetus, Barnabas, Hermas, and Polyearp. At a time when 
theological questions are being so keenly and, in some cases, hotly 
debated, it is instructive to know what were the views held by those 
who were the companions and suecessors of the apostles. As Mr. 
Leonard truly observes, “ Their nearness to the apostles, the fact that 
some of them had seen and talked with some of the Twelve, their 
pure morality and unaffected piety, their numerous allusions to the 
books of the New Testament at a time so near their publication, and 
the vast influence which they exerted on those that came after them, 
are considerations which combine to enhance their value and signifi- 
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cance. Itis a fact of very great interest aud importance that in the 
pages of these nine writers may be found allusions to passages in all 
the books of the New Testament without a single exception. When 
it is remembered that the oldest extant manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment is not quite fifteen hundred years old the value of this testimony 
will be apparent.” The summary given in the three appendices to 
the volume of the views of the Early Fathers on matters of Ritual, 
Church Order, and Doctrine, has a special value and importance, 
showing us, as it does, that the nearer we approach to the days of the 
apostles the more closely do we come to the simplicity of the Scrip- 
tures in all those matters on which opinions are now so widely different. 


The Voice from the Cross. A series of Sermons on our Lord’s 
Passion by eminent living preachers of Germany. Edited and Trans 
lated by Wrtiiam Macxintosu, M.A., F.S.S. (T. and T. Clark.) 
This volume is an outcome of the evangelical revival which has been 
taking place in Germany during the last few years. The sermons 
contained in it are contributed by eighteen of the ablest evangelical 
preachers in Germany. They stand in marked contrast to the kind 
of writing on theological subjects which has so long prevailed in 
Germany, where theology has simply been a synonym for rationalism 
and infidelity. They are characterized by extreme simplicity of style 
and fervour of spirit; what is more, they are thoroughly evangelical 
in tone and inteaching. They are useful for their own sake, and they 
have a special value as showing what is the ordinary teaching in the 
evangelical pulpits of Germany at the present day. We cannot but 
rejoice greatly in the evidence which this volume affords of the new 
departure which has been taken in the religion and theology of Ger- 
many. Itisa matter for devout thankfulness to God to know that 
‘*the influence of Strauss has been dead for many years in Germany, 
and the last nail driven into the coffin of the Tubingen theology.” 
In the preface to the book, Mr. Mackintosh gives us some interesting 
particulars concerning the career of Dr. August Tholuck, to whom this 
reaction against Rationalism was so largely due. The spirit which 
animated him is beautifully expressed in one of his sayings: ‘I have 
had but one passion,” said he, “ and this is Christ, and Christ alone. 
Every one out of Christ I look upon as a fortress which I must storm 
and win.” This passion for Christ and for souls which marks Tholuck, 
breathes in the discourses of this volume, and imparts to them a pecu- 
liar value and charm. Their plain and practical character, moreover, 
make them eminently fitted for wide usefulness. 


A South Window. By Greorct F. Pentecost, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) This little book contains the substance of three addresses 
delivered by the author in London. The South Window is the Win- 
dow of the Love of God as it is set forth in Joln iii. 16, and also in 
Jude 20, 21, 24, 25. The design of the book is to exhibit the freeness 
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of the salvation that is proclaimed to us in the gospel in opposition to 
the legalism into which even God’s own people are constantly in 
danger of drifting. The truth is one which needs to be emphasized, 
and it is here expounded by Dr. Pentecost with great beauty and 
force. The volume is marked by that depth of spiritual insight, and 
that power of striking and suggestive illustration, which so eminently 
characterize the writer. 


Present Day Tracts on the Higher Criticism. (R.T. 8.) This is 
one of the most valuable and timely volumes of this most interesting 
and important series. There is, we believe,a widely-felt want of some 
book dealing in a thorough and scholarly, and at the same time simple 
and popular, style with the subject of the Higher Criticism. There are 
many people who have often heard or read about it, but who have 
vaguest ideas as to what it means. To such this book will be exceed- 
ingly welcome, giving them just the information they require, and, 
what is more, supplying them with the necessary corrective to the 
false theories of rationalistic critics. 


The Voice of the Year. By Axprew Struon Lams. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.) This is an earnest endeavour to give voice to the thoughts which 
may naturally be suggested to our minds by the events of which we 
this year celebrate—the Tercentary and Bicentenary anniversaries. 
The writer is of opinion than an anniversary for national mercies should 
operate as a most urgent call to national penitence and national re- 
pentance. The writer is far too much of an alarmist. But he writes 
under deep conviction, and what he says is certainly worthy of con- 
sideration. We doubt altogether the truth of his estimate of the 
growth of Romanism. 


Every-day Christian Life, or Sermons by the Way. By FREDERICK 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. (W. Isbister.) These sermons fully answer 
to the description given of them in the title. They are thoroughly 
practical in their character, bringing religion to bear upon the common 
things of every-day life. It scarcely needs to be said that they are 
marked by that beauty of style, and fulness of illustration and quota- 
tion, which more or less distinguish all the writings of Dr. Farrar. 


What to read at Winter Entertainments. Edited and arranged by 
tev. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. (R.T.S.) The editor’s guiding 
principle in selecting pieces which he considered appropriate was 
‘Cleave to the good: keep clear of the goody.” The principle is a 
very sound one, and, by constantly applying it, Mr. Langbridge has 
succeeded in forming a collection of poems admirably adapted for the 
particular purpose for which they are designed. We commend the 
book to all whose business it is to get up entertainments for working 
people. They will find in it a judicious blending of the grave and the 
gay, the sentimental and the comic. It is one of the very best col- 
lections we know. 
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The Lindsays. By J. K. Leys. 3 Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
We are prepared to believe that this is the author’s first work. At all 
events there is no indication of a practised writer’s skill, while there is 
an evident desire to give expression to a good deal of bitter feeling 
that has been rankling in the mind. For some reason the writer 
hates Presbyterianism, and has aspecial aversion for the Free Church. 
Whether the secret be the strong prejudice in favour of Anglicanism 
and its services, which is indicated by a weak sentimentalizing about 
them, it is impossible to say, but it is clear from the beginning that 
there is an intense hatred for Presbyterians and all their ways. All 
churches are at times the victims of this kind of satire, which is only 
rendered tolerable by its cleverness. This element is wanting in the 
present case. If the writer had read “‘Stronbuy” or some other 
stories of a similar character he would have learned how much better 
the work he has attempted to do had been done before. For ourselves we 
have grown very weary of this unworthy and one-sided mode of repre- 
sentation. Our own ideas and methods of worship are as far removed 
from those of the Free Church in Highland parishes as from Anglican 
ceremonial, but we believe that by all these different modes men may 
come unto the Father and worship Him, and we have not the faintest 
sympathy with the narrowness of spirit which is seen in the kind of 
representations of men here. The story itself shows some skill of 
construction, and while the incidents of the somewhat melodramatic 
plot with which the last two volumes are chiefly occupied are very 
improbable, they are woven together with an ingenuity which shows 
a capacity for doing something better. 


Zephyrus. j»A holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. With 
illustrations. By E. R. Pearce Epecumpe, LL.D. (Chatto and 
Windus.) This is an account of a holiday spent by the writer in 
Brazil and on the river Plate. To all but people who travel thither 
for business purposes these are well-nigh unknown countries. Mr. 
Edgcumbe therefore has the advantage which belongs to one who 
breaks new ground. He does not of course pretend to give anything 
like an exhaustive description of the land and its people. He simply 
tells what he saw and heard as he passed through the country. With- 
out staying very long in one place, he stayed long enough at some of 
the more important centres to obtain a fair idea of the subjects about 
which he writes. The book has the charm which novelty always 
gives, and will be read with interest by many on account of the in- 
formation which it contains concerning a large and important but 
little known country. 
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